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TO THE 


aa 1] FE. Treatiſe Los now: 
WEAR publiſhing, had appear'd 
long ago in the World, if 
the excellent Author of 
it had thought fit to have made 
it publick ; but he was ſo fully 
perſuaded, that the generality of 
Readers would diſapprove his 
Notions concerning the Weakneis 
of Human U. ndertanding, that 
he could not prevail upon himſelf 
to print it in his Life-time ; but 
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of thoſe wenn he oſten calls the 
Vulgar of the Commonwealth of . 
Learning. 4 HI 
A Perſon of Merit, one for 
| 25 the late Mi. Hues hath a 
very great Fſteem, highly re- 
commended this Work = me 
many Years 'before the Author's 
e PLE; d 40 1 Endea- 
* *Whrs,to prochre me a Copy of it, 
but all in vain; *-- Mr. Huet 
.wepld never. conſent. to it, tho 
he. look d upon it. to be the beſt 
Thing he ever Wrote. Nothing 
- more, plainly ſhews t ie Value he 
had, for it, than the are and 
Tauss he took to tranſlate it him- 
ſelf into Latin, after he had wrote 
it in French; which is more than 
ever he did for any other of his 
Works: I have obtain'd likewiſe 
his Lat in Tranſlation, which I 
may e her cafter, if I find 
== that 
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ceiveit; every 


Tongue, and Hol. \olegantly he 
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Ar TER Mr Wirts cathy; 
Relation of his to:-whom heihad 


intruſted his Manuſbript, did me 
the NHavour to ſend it to mo) that 


the World mighvbono longer ide. 
but as ſome MAH 


— of. Demomſiiatio Hvange/tca; 
could be likewiſe the Author of 


a Work written ſo much in De- - 
1 Hyrrbam hn; it is very 


proper taracquame the Reader: 


that this aft is faithfdlly v printed 
froni the original — "of 


Mr. Hustwwhich Toarefully 


res 


willing toſhew to thoſe who fhall 0 
have the Curioſity to examine it: 


and I Rave found. it ſomuch&afide = 
to revs the Genuine neſsof the- · 
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T be. Publiſher-to the Reader. 
nuſcript, becauſe it is written 
with the Author's own Hand, and 
that I have ſeveral Letters which 
that Reverend Prelate did ho- 
nour me with, I have alter d no- 
thing in it, except putting the 
Name of Mr. Huet in the room 
of that fictitious one of Theæocri- 
tes of Pluvignac, and Lord of 
La Roche and Pertgord, under 
which be had conceal'd himſelf: 
Thoſe who are fond of knowing 
the true Authors of Books, will 


not be diſpleas d with this Alte - 


ration. . 
-_TXr1s Treatiſe was not un- 
known to the Editor of Huetiana, 
which lately came out; for he 
tells us, that he Philoſophical 


Treatiſe concerning the Weakneſs. 


of Human Underſtanding, was 
written by Mr. Hues, about the 
ſame Tune with his Qze/tiones 
Alnetanae, publiſh'd at Caen, in 
the Year 1690. Thoſe who are 
defirous of it, will likewiſe find 
e | here 


hs hk Md nd 


um on the Author, written by 


row d, is that very 
mention d in the Memoirs of his 


* r eos dies vir 3 ef 


here * — d an ee * 


Abbot Oliuet, famous for his ex- 


cellent Tranflation of Ciceros Col- 


loquies De Natura Deorum. 

I ſhall conclude with a Re- 
mark, which I believe the Read- 
er will be pleas d with, which is, 
that the x ence al Philoſopher 
whoſe Name Mr. Huet has bor- 
Mr. Cormiſi 


Life. This learned and excellent 


| Perſon was Preſident of the Par- 


lament of Aix in Provence, and 
by Orders of the Court was ſent 
in Exile to Caen, where he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Huet, 


and gave him a Taſte for Sex7zs 
Empiricus, and for the Sceprick 


Philoſophy: The Place where that 
learn d Prelate ſpeaks of Mr. Cor- 
miſi, is in his Memoirs, p. 229. 
and is as follows. 
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Aquenſis preſes *Cormiſhts, #Hhuc || 


reflantis ' farm ini „C 
Regis juſſu relegutus; ' attubit ille 
ad me literas commentdatitias ab 


ll ri femin4: Cat harini von- 


ne Rambillieta; jam ſuperils 


cammemorata, 


cabhat laudes, meque eni vt rogabat, 


fi gi modo hominis jſublevare 


em imfortunium, aut con 16h 
tands patriaeque 222 derium dlictis 


teniendo, aut 4 aur, rebus ipſis 
fubamdo; & alſidu con ſubtudine 


recreands, his Officiis ne de em. 
Ad id autem ei ſi me ſatis im. 
pellebat ipſa humanit s, multò 


amen magis movebar 15 fins eru- 


ditione & viringe, vel e primo 
Congreſſu cogmtd. Frequens itaquè 
ul aderam; nec ullus effluebat 


dies quin aut alle venlitaret ad 
me, aut eo uhm Conventrem, 
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guibus viri pred. 
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vids, vel per varidiimn pra 
Mumzuluremus. Oinni muten — 
Fore Sermo erat: de veterum Phi: 
* bofophorumn Sectis, -quarum'\ommi- 

um cum egrbgii "ſions era, rum 
earum praccipus gue alimuut Jt 
bent ab omni afſenſu” ſuſtinete, 
Summopore aunque comprobabdt 
Sexti Empirici Dotrmam;'effgcit- 
que Conimendations ſu aut Aub ton - 8 
adhuc 'de nomine: rantum cognitus = 
pervolutarotun a me arligenter, 
_ ue' fene perfamiliaris-; 
umma _ Wins _ me 
Commendati. e 
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Author, aten by Allet 
Oliver. „ 


PETER 7 Daniel HUET 
late Biſhop of Avranches, 
whodied at Paris Jan. 26. 17 
was born at Caen, - Heb. 8. 1620. 
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The Love of Learning did out- 


run in him, I will not ſay the Uſe 
of Reaſon, fince we know not 
how ſoon it begins, but at leaſt 
the uſe of Speech. I vs ſcarce 
wean'd from the Brea ſt, ſays he 
of himſelf, * when ] began 10 
envy thoſe that could _—_ He 
was but Eighteen Months old, 
when his — died, and Four 
Vears after he loſt his Mother, 
ſo that he was.left to the Care of 
ſome negligent Guardians, who 
ſent him to Board at ſome 


Houſe: in the Town; where not- 


an excellent Profeflor, - Who after 


withſtanding the {mall Helps he 
had, and the ill Examples he met 


with, he finiſh d his Studies of 
Humanity before he was full Thir- 
teen:Years of age. 

War he came to ftudy Phi- 
loſophy, he fell into the Honde of 


0. W p. 3. Comment. p. 16. Father Membrum 
famous for his Latin Verſes, and a Treatiſe» upon _ | 


Poety. 
| Plato's 


Tae Publiſher 10 the Reader. 
Plato's Method,' made him begin 


e | by learning ſome Geometry; but 

t | the Diſciple went farther than his 

+ | Mafter would have him, and 
g | took ſuch hiking to Geometry, 

e | that he made it his chief Study, 

% | and ſeem d even to deſpiſe all 
e other Things which his. Maſter 
}, | dictated to him; who, happily for 
r |. our young Gentleman, was both 
r, | too wile and diſcrete to refent 
f || it at his Hands. He afterwards 


ran through all the other Parts 
of the Mathematicks, tho' that 

Science was not as yet in that 
Credit, either in the Colleges, 
or indeed in the World, that it 
has been ſince : He was made to 
maintain ſome publick Theſes, 
which were the firſt that ever 
had been held at Caen. 

H was next after that, te 
have ſtudied the Law, and — 
have taken his Degrees, when 

the Works of two great Perſons, 
which then firſt appear d in the 
8 World, 


Te I ber to. the Redo R 


World, diverted him from that 
uſeful Study, to a more amuſing 
one; theſe were Des Cartes Prin- 
ciples, and Bochart's ſacred Geo- 
graphy. What ſufficiently ſhews 
how great Care we ought to taketo 
free our ſelves from Prejudices, 
or at leaſt from obſtinately ad- 
hering to any (ſince we ſee, that 
the ſame, tho' a very judicious 
Perſon, may at different Periods 
of his Life think ſo differently) 
is, that our Author, who many 
Years after did ſo ſharply cen- 
ſure Des Cartes, was at the firſt 
very much taken with him, be- 
came a great Admirer and Fol- 
lower of him for many Years : 
As for Bochart's Geography, it 
made a double Impreſſion upon 
him, on account of the immenſe 
Learning of the Work, and his 

Acquaintance with the Author; 

W hd. was a Proteſtant Miniſter at 
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Bochart's Phalag printed in 1646, k * . 


Caen. 


pay his Reſpects to the Author, 


cue. The Bock bang fall; of 
Greek and Hebrew, he conceiv'd 
immediately: a Defire of: learn- 
ing both theſe Tongues; went to 


beg ed his Friendſhip and Advice, 
and became his Diſciple, and 
that to ſuch a Degree, as to be 
very near becoming his Compe- 
titor. It often happens, that a 
young Gentleman, who has both 
Wit and Courage, wants only a 
living Model to- determine him 
what kind of Study to purſue, 


and many a one who has ſpent 


his whole Life in compoſing of 


Madri gals, might have prew d a 


very learned Man, had he had 
a Bochart before his Eyes. 

WIxũ muſt not think however, 
Ge Mr. Huet was averſe to thoſe 
Amuſements and Exerciſes, which 


are proper for Youth. He ſaw the 


World, ' endeavour'd to pleaſe, 
and to acquire ſome Reputation: 
True it is, that he was no extra- 


ordinary 


Ms * fine Dancer, but then, 


28 he ſays himſelf, at Racing. 
Hor ſa manſhip 9 F encmg »  Leap- 


ing, Swimming, Sc. he out · did 
all his Companions, | * 
y 


Tortur Years and a 
having g, according to the 4 — 
of Normandy, Fd him from 


his ſordid Guardians, who baſely 


debar d him from every Thing 
they could; his moſt — In- 
el — the firſt 1 * gave way 
to, when he ſaw himſelf t his * 
Maſter, was that of goin 
Paris, not ſo much out 
rioſity, as to furniſhhimſelf with 
Books, and to get acquainted with 
the moſt eminent Men for Learn- 
ing, or Princes of Literature; as 
he expreſſes himſelf. He went 
immediately to pay his Reſpects 
to Father Sirmond, who was 
then above Ninety Years old : 
This venerable old Gentleman, be- 


Commentar. Lib. I. p. 55, 56, 57. 
Commeatar. p. 78. 
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AHuetiana, p· 4. 


ſides 


7 


See 


Nome, and that of France. The 


re 


Eſteem with, from his firſt co- 


The Publiſher to zbe Reader. 
fides his great Learning, was en- 
dow'd with an extraordinary Can- 
dor, which was natural to him; 
and had acquird a wonderful Po- 
liteneſs, both at the Court of 


great Petauius, who, tho very 
much younger than he, was never - 
theleſs much more rigid than his 
Brother, took ſuch a liking to our 


ſoung Provencal, that he thought 


him already worthy to be one of 


his Diſciples; and ſuffer d him, 


tho then but a Stripling, not 


only to diſſent from him, but 
even to diſpute with, and ſome- 
tumes to hold an- n- Argument with 


1 


him j 


Wix Ito name all the learn- 
ed Men with whom Mr. Huet be- 
came acquainted, and was in great 


ming to Paris; I muſt name all 
the learned of that Time. Two 


© See bis Diſſertation upon ſcvera? Subjects, &. Tom. II. 
b. 432,433 
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Years after he had an Opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with 
thoſe of Hollaud; for the Queen 
of Sauecdon, having invited the 
learned Bochart to come to her 
thither; our Author went along 
with him : They ſet out in the 
Month of April 1652. and Bo- 
chart arrivd at ſuch a Juncture, 

that he was not ſo well receiv'd, 
as he had. reaſon to expect; that 
Princeſs's Health began to be im- 
pair d; too continual an Applica- 
tion to ſtudy, in which ſhe did 
ſpend: whole Nights, had ſo over- 
heated her Blood, that Dr. Bowr- 
delot, her Phyſician, an expert 
Man, and a great Courtier, one 
who had ſtudied her Temper, as 
well as her Conſtitution, oblig'd 
her to -break off all Commerce 
with the Learned, in Hopes of 
having the ſole Management of 
her hünſelf Bochart ſuffer d by 
it; but as for Mr. Huet, his youth- 
ful Years made him appear leſs 
dangerous 


x- dangerous to that Phyſician. He 
ſaw the Queen very often, who | 
try d to engage him to her, but 
the. Inconſtancy of Chri/tina's 
Temper frighted him, ſo that he 
- choſe rather to return to France 
fat the end of Three Months. All 
that he got by this Journey, was 
e. da Manuſcript of Origen, which 
Ihe had copied at Szockholm. 
.Amoxs thoſe learned Men, 
with whom he became acquaint- 
ed in Holland, Sauma ſius de- 
d ſerves the firſt Rank. Would any 
-. lone that knows with what Fire 
„ and Paſſion Saumaſius was us d 
-+ Ito write, think that he was at 
e the Bottom a very affable and 
s [communicative Man, a Man of 
d the ſweeteſt Temper imagina- 
e ble, and one who ſuffer d himſelf * 
f Ito be domineer d by a haughty 
f ill naturd Wife, who boaſted 
y that ſhe was the Miſtreſs of a LO 
- [Husband, who was he 9/7 learn- 7 


s fled of all the Nobles, and the 
8 0 FFF 
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 moſl- noble of all the Learned 
. As ſoot! as Mr. Her was come 
back into his own Country, he 
_ ply'd his Studies more brisklyſ 
than ever, that he might be the 
better able to publiſh his Manu- 
{cript of Origen : Two Academies, 
one of which had been form'd 
during his Abſence,for Literature, 
and another of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, which he founded himſelf, 
ſervd him for a Relaxation, or 
rather for change of Study. Whilſt 
he was about tranſlating Origen, 
he acquainted himſelf with th 
Rules of Tranſlation with the 
| different Methods of the beſtand 
moſt famous Tranſlators; this 
gave Birth to the firſt Book he 
ever publiſhd, and by which he 
made, as it were, his Entry into 
the Republick of Letters. This 
Book, as well as all the reſt he 
publiſh! d fince, was juſtly admir'd 
for its immenſe Lear ning, judict- 
ous Criticiſms, and above all, for 
ſuch excellent Latin, as would 
have 
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Due Pulliſber do the Nruder. 
have even credited the Auguſtiun 
Age; at length, Sixteen Years 
after his return from Sweden, he 
publiſſid his Tranſlation of O. 
rigen; which Six teen Years being 
ſpent in his own Country, and 

without any publick Employ, he 
gave himſelf up wholly to his 
Books, witheut any other Avo- 
cation, than that of ſnewing him- 
ſelf once a Year at Pars. for a 
Month or Two. 

Duni this ibm; Bc or- 
tune was pleas d to ſhew him a 
ſmiling Countenance once or 
twice, but he was not much da- 
zled at it. The Queen of Sueden, 
who , after her Abdication, was 
gone to Rome, with Defign to 
end her Days there, invited him 
to come to her in the Year 1659: 
but the Diſappointment of Mr: 
Bochart, who had been ſo earneſt- 
ly invited by her, and was for- 
| gotten as ſoon as he appeard 
there, hinder'd him from falling 
b under 
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under the Temptation of ſeeing 
Italy. He was. afterwards invi- 
- into Seder, in order to be 
entruſted with the Edueation of 
the young King, who in the Fear 
2660. 'reſtor'd Charles Cu ſtaumu, 
Chriftina's Succeſſor; but he 
had Reſolution enough to refufe 
the Offer, and thoſe who judge 
of Actions by the Event, will 
find that he was very much in 
the right to ſtay in France; ſor 
he was choſen Ten Years after 
Sub-preceptor to his Royal High- 
nels the Dauphin, without any 
other Recommendation than that 
of his great Merit, and the Choice 
of the judicious Mon ſ. De Mon- 
Zaufier. | 
Hx came to Court in the Year 
1670, and continued there till 
the Year 1680, when the Dauphin 
was Married ; the more he be- 
came ſenſible of the many Avo- 
cations, 'to which his new Refi- 
dence expos d him, the more 
covetous 
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covetous he became of his Time. 
Scarce would he allow himſelf 
ſome few Hours Sleep; all the 
reſt of his Time was taken up, 
either with the neceſſary Functi- 
ons of his Place, or with his De. 
mon/tratio Evangelica, which was 
begun and finiſhed amidſt. the 
Fatigues and Hurry of the Court. 
Nair HEN ought we to forget 
what Services he did to the Com- 
monwealth of Learning, by pro- 
curing it that Series of Commen- 
taries, commonly known by the 
Name of Delphinica; for though 
Mr. Montauſier was the firſt Pro- 
jector of them, yet we are beholden 
to Mr. Huet for his forming the 
Plan, and directing the Execution 
of them, as far as the Docility 
and Capacity of the Performers 
would permit it. 
Ar TER he had ſpent i much 
of his Time in Compoſitions and 
Lectures, which had no other 
Object but Religion, he was at 
132 laſt 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 
laſt Ordain'd at the Age of Forty 
Six, and was afterwards preſent- 
ed to the Abby of . 4 whi- 
ther he retir'd every. Summer, 
- after he had left the Court. One 
of the Works which he there 
compos d under the Title of 
Queſtiones Alnetane willim mor- 
talize the Name of that ſolitary 
Place, which is pleaſantly fituated 
in a Thicket, which makes the 
moſt delightful part of all Low 
 Normanay. 

1x the Year 168 5. he was pro- 
moted to the. Biſhoprick of $S9z/: 
ſons-: Before his Bull could be 
diſpatch'd, the Abbot. of ler 
having been choſen to the Biſhop- 
rick of Avranches, they obtain d 
the King's Leave to exchange: 
but by Reaſon of ſome Miſ-under- 
ſtanding between the Court of 
Rome, and that of France, they 
could not be conſecrated till the 
Year 1692. I ſuppoſe Mr. Hue 
was not over-much troubled at 


this tedious Dela y; for the Life he 
led, 


7 he. P ubliſhe r t0 the R eader. | 


did not very much agree with 
the Epiſcopal Functions; neither 
was it long before he was tir d 
with it, ſo * he laid down his 


Year 1699. 


the King gave him the Abby of 
Fonteney, which is juſt by the 
Gates of Caen. The 1 which 
Mr. Huet bore to his Country, 
made him reſolve to fix there ; 

ro- Ito which Purpoſe he order d the 
„Abbot's Houſe and Gardens to 
befibe fitted up for him. His Coun- 
ery try had appear d to him pleaſant 
op- and delightful, whilſt he had none 
in d but Friends in it; but as ſoon as 
gez he came to be Poſſeſſor of Lands 
er. there, he was plagued with many 
Law-Suits, that tho', Thanks to 
his native Air, he was not with- 


yet he was forcd to leave the 
Place. He return d to Parzs, and 


= went 


led, and prefer d above all others, 


Biſhoprick of Avranches, in the 


To make him Amend for it, 


out ſome ſmattering of the Law, 
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went and liv'd in the Monaſtery 
of the profeſs d Jeſuits, where he 


ſpent the laſt Twenty Years of 


his Life ; during which, he ap- 
ply'd himſelf chiefly in writing 
Annotations on the Vulgate Bible. 
He not only look'd upon * Bible 


as the Fountain of all Religion, 
but he thought it likewiſe to be 
the fitteſt Book to form and exer- 
ciſe a truly learned Man : He 


had read it over in the original“ 


Hebrew Four and Twenty Times, 
comparing it ſtill with other Ori- 
ental Texts. Every Day, ſays he, 
without excepting one, he us'd to 
ſpend Two or Three Hours m it 
from the Year 1681. to 1712. 


A cruel Fit. of Sickneſs which] 


ſeiz'd him this Year, and oblig'd 
him to keep his Bed near Six 
Months, did very much weaken, I 
will not ſay his Mind, but his Body 


and Memory ; notwithſtanding 


which he had no ſooner recover da 


F Comment. P- 354+ Huttian. P. 1. 
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ac „ ww „ fs foros ern and 


little 


ſelf with writing down ſome looſe 
Thoughts; a Task which was 
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Little Streng th, but he ſet. No . 


Sully 1 to his other 


. 


Works; 51 his Memory being very 


much impair d from what it had 
formerly been, it weakning every 


Day more and more; and he find- 


4 himſelf unable to go through 


ſuch a Work, he Aal alen him- 


more ſuitable to his ny Con- 


dition, 


ALTHro' he intruſted me with 


the ſole Copy of it, that I might 
ubliſh it under the Title of 


uetianga : I cannot here flatter 
my ſelf with the Hopes, that a 


recital of his complacent and 
obliging Carriage towards me, 
ever ſince I had the Honour to 


be acquainted with him, which 


was in the Year 1708, would be 
allow'd me; the World is apt to 


þ 4 queſtion 


* 
. 
p 
© 
. 
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queſtion when we are ſpeakin 5 of 
great Men, whether it is Se 
tereſt, or Gratitude that moves 
us to boaſt of their Friendſhip ; 
and we very often chooſe to forego 
a Duty, rather than be ſuſpeRted 
of a Weakneſs. 
HowWEVIx, I cannot forbear 
owning, that I was the- Perſon 
who prevail d with him to give 
us a Fifth Edition of his Poems, 
Fey the Year 1709; and I do the 
more gladly remember it, 'be- 
cauſe, had it not been for that 


Edition, which did, as it were, 
rouſe up and awaken his ſleeping 
| Muſe, in all Likelihood he had 

never thought of thoſe Five 
new Metamorphoſes, which he 
wrote in the Years 1710, 1711, 
in which his Wit and Genius 
ſeems to be entirely revivd: 
What Politeneſs and Delicacy ! 
and for a Man of his great Learn- 
ing and Years, what Livelineſs, 


 ! Lampyris, Galevita, Mimus, &. 
=. Or 


or rather, if I may be allow d the 


Fancy do they abound with ! 

Now if we confider that our 
Author liv'd to the Ninety firſt 
Year of his Age; that he had 
naturally a ſtrong Inclination for 
Study,. even from his Infancy; 
that the greateſt part of his Time 
was his own; that he was bleft 
with a good Conſtitution, and 
enjoy d almoſt all that Time, a 


was getting up and drefling him- 
ſelf, or when he was going to 
Bed, and while he was at his 
Meals, he would conſtantly make 


one of his Servants read to him: 
In a Word, and to uſe his own 
Expreſſions, has neither the 


Heat of Youth, nor the Hurry of 


Buſmeſs, nor the Diverſity of 


his Employments, nor the Compa- 
ny of his Equals, nor the Buſtle 


and Noiſe of the World, could 


ever 
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Expreſſion, what Youthfulneſs of 


perfect and conſtant State of 
Health; that all the while he 


p 
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ever Alen or allay. his natural 
and invincihle Love. of Learn. 
ing we ſhall be apt to conclude, 
that the Biſhop of Avranches, 
Was perhaps of all the Men that 
ever liv'd, the moſt ſtudious and 
the beſt _ 

A vb to this, that beſides his 
having a ſtrong Conſtitution, he 
always liv'd very regularly ; he 
left off eating of Suppers, ever 
 fince he was Forty Years old; at 
his Dinner he eat very ſparingly, 


and contented himſelf with com- 


mon Diſhes, would admit of no 
| Sauces or Ragouts, and ſcarce 
did he mix the eighth part of 


Wine with his Water: Towards 


Night, he would take a Meſs of 
Medicinal Broth, commonly 
known by the Name of Dr. Delor- 


mes red Broth; the Truth is, ä 


when he was never ſo well in 


Health, he had always uch pale 


' Huetiana, p. 4. See likewiſe a Lib. I. p. Is: 


& Lib. V. p. 278. 
Looks 


| "A. 
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[ 


Looks, as would have made one 
fear he had been quite otherwiſe. 


Thing that happen d to him, was, 
that Two or Three Days before 
his Death, he perfectly recover d 
his Senſes and Memory; he em- 
ploy'd thoſe precious Moments in 
Acts of Piety, and with great 
Calmneſs and Serenity, and with 


fign d his Soul to him. 


but theſe that follow : 


I. a Latin Tranſlation of the 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe, 
wrote when he was but an 
Years of age. 
2. The Sham Tucas, a Ro- 
mance, wrote at the age of 
Twenty Five. | 
3: A Philo ſophical Treati e, 
concerning the Weakneſs of Hu- 
man U. nder ſtanding, wrote much 
about 
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A very fingular and remarkable 


* * 4 * 
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I knowof no other Manuſcripts 


full Confidence in God, he re- 15 : 
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about. the ſame Time with his 


Qua ſtiones Alnetanæ. 


phyſicks. 


Vulgate Bible. 
6. A Collection of between 


Five and Six Hundred Letters, 


wrote to ſeveral learned Men, 
either in Latin or in French : As 
for his printed Books, I ſhall 
give them to the Reader in the 
lame Order as they were pub- 
liſh'd. 

1. De Interpretatione Libri 
duo, Paris 1661. in 4to. Re- 
printed at Stade, in 1680. 12mo. 


and at the Hague, 1683. in 8vo. 


2. Origenis Commentaria in 
Sacram Scripturam, Rouven, 1 668. 


2 Vol. in Fol. Co/ogn. 168 * in 
Fol. 


Paris 1670, 1678, 1685, 1693, 
| 1711. 


4. An Anſwer to Mr. Regis, 
concerning Des Cartes 8 Metha- 


5. His Antes dite on the 


3 Of the Origine of the Romans, 


London in 
Ito, at Au, erdam in Dutch, 


1711. in er, Reprinted at 
Engliſb, in 1672. in 


1679, 1716. in 12mo. 

4. A Speech ſpoken at the Roy- 
al Academy, Paris, 1674. in 4to. 
Amſterdam 1709. in 12mo. 

5. Animadver ſiones in Manili- 
um, & Scaligeri Notas at the End 
of the Manilius in u 2 Delphini, 
Paris, 1669. in 
6. 1 Evangelica 0 
Paris, 1679, 1694. in Fol. Am- 
ferdam, 1680. in 8vo. Leip/ick 

1694. in 4to. 

7. Cen ſara hibiloſy hi Carte- 
ſiane, Paris, 1689, 1694. in 12mo. 
Helm ſtadt, 1690, in 4to. 3 


ker, 1690. Hanover, 1690. 
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8. Qua ſtiones Alnetanæ, Can, 
I690. in 4to. 

9. Of the Situation of Paradiſe, 


Paris, 1691. in 12mo. Leipſich, 
1694. in 12 mo. and 4to. Amfrer- Wy 


dam, 1701. in I:mo. zbid. in 


Latin, 1698. in 12m0. 


Io. Some 
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10. Some new Memoirs to il- 
luſtrate the Hiſtory of Carte fi a- 
niſm, Paris, 1692, 17/1 I. in 12mo. 
Dtrecht, 1698. in 16to. Am- 

Aera 1698. in 12mo. 
11. Synodical Statutes for the 
Dioceſs of Avranches, Caen, 
1693, 1695, 1696, 1698. in 
. 8V0. 

12. Carmina, Utrecht, 166 N 

1700. in 8 VO. Deventer, 1668. 
in 8 Vo. Amſterdam, 1672. 
in 16to. Paris „1739. in 
I2mo. oh 

13. De Navigationibus Salo- 
monis, Amſterdam, 1698. in 8vo. 
and in Fol. 

14. Notae in Anthologiam Epi- 
grammatum Grecorum, at the 
end of his Poems printed by Grae- 
ius, Utrecht, 1700. in 12mo. 

15. Origines de Caen, Routn, 
1702, 1706. in 8vo. 

16. Differtations on ſeveral 
Theological and Philoſophical Sub- 
Jects, Paris, 1712. in 12mo. 


17. Hiftory 
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17. Hiſtory of the Trade and 
Navigation of the Ancients, Pa- | 
ris, 1716. in 12mo. Bruſſels, - 
1717. in 12M0. 5 
18. Commentarius de rebus ad 
eum periimentibus, Amſterdam, 
1718. in 12110: 
19. Huetiana, Paris and Am- 
ſterdam, 1717. in 12mo. 
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BOOK 4 


DAE Philoſophical Treatiſe, concernin 7g 
2 & 7he Weakneſs of Human Under- 
Fanading Shewing, that Truth 
cannot by the Help of Reaſon be 
tr etly and a Certainty EN0W7 by 
uman 0 nderſtanding. 


T Herein is ſbewd, 1. What 
Philoſophy is. 2. What 
Human Underſtanding is. 3. What an 
Idea is. 4. What Thought is. 5. What 
Nea ſon is. 6. What Truth is. 7. That 
there are ſeveral Degrees of Certitude, 
and that the Certainty of Faith doth 
n the Certainty of Human Nature. 
Page 9 
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CHAP.1. 


CHAp. 2. Proving both from Holy Scrip. THA 
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tures and Fathers, that Man cannot at. jz 
tain to a certain and perfect Knowledge 
of Truth, by the Help of Reaſon. p. 17 
CHAP. 3. Proof. ii. That Man cannot be 
perfectij and intirely certain, that an 
external Object doth exactly anſwer the 
imprinted Idea he has of it. Becauſe 1ſt, 
The Images, Forms or Shadows, which 
emanate from external Bodies, are no 
Ways like them. 2d. We may juſtly 
doubt of the Fidelity of the interpoſing 
Medium, - through which the Images or 
Shadows paſs from the outward Object 
to the Organs of our Senſation. 3d. The 
Fidelity of our Senſes is doubtful. 4th. 
The Fidelity of the Neryes and animal 
Spirits is doubtful 5th. The Fidelity of 
the Brain is doubtful. 6th. The Fideli. 
iy of our Mind or Underſtanding is 

_ doubtful, and its Nature unknown to 
= 7 DO P. 25 
CHAP. 4. Proof iii. That Human Under- 

' franaing cannot know the Nature of 
Things with a perfect Certainty. p. 40 
CHAP. 5. Proof iv. That Things can 
never be perfetily and certainly known 
by reaſon of their continual Changes. 
CHAP. 6. Proof v. That Nothing * 7 
certainly known by reaſon of the Diffe- 
rence of Mes.  - 55 
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The CONTENTS. 
HAP. 7. Proof vi. That Things cannot 
be perfefHy and certainly known, becauſe 
their Cauſes are infinite. wp. 49 
HAP. 8. Proof vii. That Man has no 
certain Rule of Truth. * pi. 52 
HAP. 9. Proof viii. herein 1/t. the 
Evidence of Senſe and Reaſon, is con- 
futed. 2d. Shewing that the Objects 
which preſent themſelves to the Minds - 
of thoſe that are aſleep, drunk or mad, 
are as evident as the Objects which pre- 
ſent themſelves to the Minds of thoſe. 
who are awake, ſober and in their- 
Senſes. 777 
HAP. 10. Proof ix. Containing, 1ſt. The 
Reaſons propos'd by Des Cartes, for our 
doubting of every Thing; viz. That we © 
don't know whether God has not created 
us of ſuch a Nature, as that we fhall be 
always miſtaken. Whence it follows, 
2d. That our internal Perception of 
Things is uncertain and doubtful. p. 64 
HAP. 11. Proof x. That it ir à Petitio 
Principii, or begging of the Queſtion, to 
prove by Reaſon that there is any Cer- 


tainty in Reaſon. p. 67 
CHAP. 12, Proof xi. That our Reaſonings 
are uncertain. ; pi · 68 


CHAP. 13. Proof xii, That the Diſſenſions 
among ſi the various Sects of Dogma- 
tiſts, are a ſufficient Reaſon againſt ad- 
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CHAP. 14. Proof xiii, That the Law. of 
doubt ing has been eſtabliſhed by many ex- 


Pi 


cellent Philoſophers. 1. By Anacharſis, 
2. Pherecydes. ..3, Pythagoras. 4. Em- 
pedocles, 5, Gorgias Leontinus. 6. Xeno- 
Phanes. 7. Epicharmes, 8. Parmenides. 
9. Xeniades. + 10. Zeno Elenſis. 1 1. He- 
raclitus, 12. Anaxagoras, 13. Demo- 
critus. 14, Protagoras. 15. Socrates. 
16. Plato, Author of the faſt Acade- 
my. 17. Ariſtotle. 18. Arceſilaus, Au- 
thor of the ſecond Academy. 19. Lacides. 
20. Carneades, Author of the third Aca- 
demy. 21, Clitomachus. 22. Philo, 
Author of the fourth Academy. 23. An- 


«S Y 


tiochus, Author of the fifth Academy, 


| 
| 
. 
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24. Cicero. 25. Varro, Piſo, Lucullus 
and Brutus. 26. The Origin of Pyrrho- 
niſm. 27. Metrodorus. 28. Anaxarchus. 
29. Pyrtho. 30. How many real Aca- 
demies there have been, and the Dif- 
ference between the Academy and Pyrrho- 
niſm. 31. That there have been but 
two Academies, the Ancient and the 
Modern, which laſt was à real Pyrrho- 
niſm. 32. Wherein the Difference be- 
tween the new Academy, and the SetF 
of the Scepticks, is ſhewn, and reconci- 
led. Firſt Difference. 33. Second Dif- 
ference. 34. Third Difference. 3 5. Fourth 
Difference. 36. Fifth Difference. 37. 
Sinh Difference. 38. Seventh Diffe- 
_ rence. 39. Why thoſe Philoſophers, who 
—.— 3 made 
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made Profaſſion of doubting, choſe rather 


o.be called Academicks than Pyrrhonians. 
40, It is falſe that the See? of the Scep- 
ticks, or Pyrrhonians, was interrupted. 
after Timon. 41. Timon of Phlius. 
42. Nauſiphanes of Teos. 43. Theodo- | 
ſius of Bithynia. 44. Æneſidemus of 
Cnoſſus. 45. Ptolomy of Alexandria. 
46. Cornelius Celſus. 47. Favorinus. 
48. Sextus Etnpiricus.-... 490. Vhether 
Sextus Empiricus 27 the ſame with Sextus 
1 Chœronca. 50. Tie great Affinity 
etween the Sceptick, the Empirick, and 
the Methogical Sedis.. 51. Lucian. 52. 
Uranius. 53. And furthermore, among 
the Sets of the Dogmatifts, Porphyry. 
54. Ariſtippus,, Ariſton , Chios. 55. 
Herillus Carthaginenſis. 56. Menedemus 
of Eretria. . 57. The Eretrick and Me- 
Filer Philoſophers. 58. Monimus the 
ynic. 59. Among ſtrange Nations, the 
Magi. 60: The Brachmans, 61. Cer- 
tain Philoſophers among ſt the Turks, 
called Aſtoniſned. 62. Among the Jews 
the Eſſenians. 63. Aud the Seborcans. 
64. R. Moles, Ben Maimon. 65. Aud 
among jt the Arabians the Talkers. p. 74 


CHAP. - 15. I herein we conclude from 


all that has been ſaid before, 1ſt. That 
the only Way to prevent falling into Er- 
ror, is to doubt. 2diy. That the Dog- 
matick Preſumption has produc d an In- 
firmity of Errors. 3dly. That the Aca- 
5 85 demicks 
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micks and Scepticks, affirming ding; 
cannot be deceiv'd; and that they are 


"the only ones who deſerve the Name of 
Phzloſe phers. . e 
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CHAP. i AN is a. deprived A 
of the Means neceſſary to 
the Attainment of Trath; p. n 
CHAP. 2. Faith doth [6 ſupp! Le the Defetis 
of Reaſon, and makes thoſe Things to 
become moſt certain, which. were teſs ſo. 
from Reaſon. p- 1356 
CHAP. 3. Proving 1. That there is no- 
thing in our Underſtanding but what has 
been in the Senſes. 2. Againſt Plato. 
3. Againſt Proclus. 4. And againſt 
"an. 140 
CHAP. 4. In the common Offices of Ls te | 
we ought to Haleß the moſt probable 


Things, as if they were true and cer- | 


tain. p. 152 Cb 
CHAP. 5. 4 Rule or Critcrium of Pro- 
babilit J. p. 155 | 
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CHAP. 6. What End de ropoſe to our 


ſelves in this Art of doubting. p. 156 
CHAP. 7.. We ought not to be fond of any 
Author's Opinion. * "92 _ p. I59 
CHAP. 8, We ought to chooſe what appears 

beſt to us in every Sectmt. p. 161 
CHAP. s. That we ought above all Things 

to be very careful not to admit any Thing 

that is contrary to Faith, p. 162 
CHAP. 10. The Set of the Eclecticks has 

been embrac d by very great Men. p. 163 
CHAP. 11. Since we muſt not adhere either 

to the. Academick, Sceptick, Eclectick, or 

to any other Sec? 3 we Leh ht to frick 

cloſe to our OWN, | P. 168 
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BOOK III. 


I H, erein all the Objections of our 
TH Adverſaries are fairly ſtated, and 
fully anſwer'd. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Object 2 


Hat our Method takes away 
the common Uſes of Life. 
„ 

CHAP. 2. Object. 2. That we do deprive 
our ſelues of Knowledge by it. p. 172 
CHAP. 3. Obje&. 3. That we have the 
Criterium or Rule 70 diſcern Truth from 

. Falſhood, — = 
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philoſophifing produces no Sect᷑. 
CHAP. 5. Obel. 5. That when we {7 


that there is no Demonſtration, we do 
condemn our ſelves. p- 175 
CHAP. 6. Object. 6. 0: oe cannot, 
without Impiety, ſuppoſe that God may 
have made Man ſo as that he fhall be al. 
ways deceiu d. p- 176 


CHAP. 4. Object. 4. That our Method of i 
p. 175 
ay that 


CHAP. 7. Object. 7. That the Law offi 


doubting ſeems to hinder Man's Submif- 
fon to the Chriſtian Faith, and to en. 
courage the Corruption of Manners. p. 77 
CHAP. 8. Anſwering the Objections of our 


Adverſaries. *P. 1 81 
CHAP. 9. Anſwer to the ſirſt Obje- 
ction. p- 182 
CHAP. 10. Anſwer to the ſecond Obje. 
ction. 3 „ 
CHAP. 11. Auſeer to the Third Obje- 
don. | p. 190 
CHAP. 12. Anſwer to the fourth Obje- 
_ 7 JO IND p. 196 
CHAP. 13. Anſwer to the Fifth Obje- 
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CHAP. 14. Anſwer to the Sixth Obje- 
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CHAP. 15. Anſwer fo the Seventh Obje- 
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CHAP. 16. Why the Doctrine of the 4 
micks and Scepticks has been rejected. p. 2 19. 
CHAP. 17. The Concluſion, p. 223 
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:CONTAINING WET 


L The Exordium and rewmants 
I Tie Devifion'of the Work. 


-I Fant: EN, my dear Ftlehds 
not to my own Opinion ;, 
concerning the Nature r 
Human Underſfanding and 

KReaſon, but tliat of 2 an ex. 

cellent great Man; one who 

| Was thoroughly' vers'd in all 
ti Ancient atid Modern Sets of Philoſo- 
phy. He was a Native of Provence, and a 
B Man 


'Exordianm 


1 and 3 


el 


Felge in Pere "IN by Pei 
Aer a poſſeſsd with an important Em. 
ployment, he created himſelf ſome power. 


ful Enemies, who did him many ill Offices, 
iy Coungy, 


and oblig'd higf# laſt to leay 
4 FE retice to Padon, a 8 bb * delight. 
. ful and proper f for his Studies, which he had 


R ſtill purſued; and whither 1 had long ago 


| choſen to retire to follow my own. He 
MM | came co ſec me nter his | * S Manner 
* | not as Nele me a Phile „ but as a 


_— Lover of Philoſophy ; ſuch as he had dif- 
1 8 ever d me to be, by ſome Writings which 
were ſlipp d out of my Hands. I was at firſt 
ſtruck- wich Admiration at the Brightneſ 
of his Wit, and the Vaſtneſs of hi 
Learning, but much more at kis great Can. 
dor and Integrity. Highly NMeas d with the 
reſ pectful and obliging manner with which 
I receiv'd his Viſits, the grateful Senſe I had 
of them, and the Conformpy-of--our In; 
| clinatigns, he was not long before he 
Kerr his Heart to me. For after 1 had 

obſerv d him to oppoſe with dome Wannth, 

Jon: after tlie. manner of the Academicbs, 

all the Sects of Philoſophers, without ad- 
hering to any himſelf, or my being able with 
all the Cunning 1 could uſe, and all the 
various Queſtions with which I us d 1 
teaſe 


the We 1848 
lands: 


0b al 8% him declate 
an 1 Was a Wc dat 0, have N- | 
courſe to Prayers and Solicitations, dea 
him, in the maſt ſerious Manner, to open 
himſelf to me. Being at length overcome 
by my earneſt 3 both 1 in this Con- 
ferenoe end, ome, the: . had fince,; he 
freely ande ne l d. his Thoughts 
o me ape keep, His, if 
courles ſeem d to me ſo bright, and ſo far 
above th ON! receiyd, Opinions, that 
1 reſoly q not to loſe them, and thereiore 
100k. care a8 ſoon as we were parted, to 
write them dÞwn, for fear I ſhould forget 
them: But this · I did only for my own Uſe, 
not having the leaſt Thought that they 
ſhould ever c out .of my Hands, and 
thus it was that he explain d himſelf to me. 

We z Firſt I apply'd my ſelf to the 
Study of Philoſophy in my younger Years, 
I was very much offended at the continual 
Diſputes of Philoſophers about every Trifle, 
and expecting from them all the boaſted Ad- 
vantages of Philosophy, vis, The Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace of Mind: I was not 
a little ſurpriz d to find my ſelf plung d. in 
the thickeſt, arkneſs. of invincible 
range and endleſs Controverſies. And:asil 
had learn d e s Ph 8 accord 


Ace, 1 


0 


Kh Philoſop her Poke Hine: been ahle to 
produce ſo great a Diverſity of Opinions, 
32 | among 


* 
Fa ö 


Philoſophy 
Helbelie 4 he ctild lafely aſſure* them, tliat 


raiſing ſubtle Diſputes, -than a Search, after 


5 „„ 


Hom Pag 7 
among the Ce 0 Greeks Latin: 
-Kiieients And Meder 727 rhote- thn 
-didifiarily furpriz u 45 de Vilbak efs Of out 
Vadertahdn, hen J refletfed dn what 
tot He hid vent d to affitim bi. That 
ahOPhiloſophers, who had gone before him, 
were eitlief Dlifices? or elſe vely* ' conceited, 
For: preſurnit 2 * think that they had rais d 
is l its greateſt Perfection, but that 


his g tent Work would be petfected in 2 
Miles While; 5 when at the ae Time, all 
Things were ſo far from it, that one might 
Te every. Day'ſomne new / Difputes ariſe, and 
cht Time, which moderates all Things, did 
En the contraty ſc w te the Minds of Philo- 
ſophers, inſomueh that their Science ſeem d 
lrather a craft) Method of Wrangling, and 


Truth, as they did boaſt it. Ibegaf to wiſh 
that : ome Perſon of Authority and Learn- 
ing would undertaxe what the Proconſul 
.Gullius is reported to have done, who 
being come to Athens, and having aſſem- 
bled d all the Philoſophers, -who were then 
very numerous there, did by an elahorate 
Speech exhort them to put an End bY their 
long Diſputes; offering them at tlie ſame 
Time both his Mediation and Good Offices. 
Many have look d upon it as à ridiculous 
Propoſal, but for my Part, I never did; for 
ſach'an Agreement may be eaſily brought 
to "you if every one of them would but 
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liveſt him of his ae 
into a new and ſerious Go, t 
thoſe- Tenents - they 'ſeelh #16, w 2 19 00 f 

if they would only ptop lc th hole Thing 25 0 
uncertain, which they b 5 n "2 
indubitable, And would leat n Loge 157 of al 
check theit Bellef, and fülpend their 1 
ment. N =_ could 1 diſapp robe Were 9 
Deſign of ſtudyi . Philoſophy, "in Order : 
find our the Can e of ſo great 'a Diverlit 
of Opinions, had | he had-afincere Deſire 
put an End to theſe Controverſies, inſtead 
of maintaining them for his Diverſion ac- 
cording to tlie 'Lightnefs and Ee 
of his Temper. 

'DEsCARTEsS*S Philoſophy has been in 
great Repure in our Days. The N ovelty of 
it drew many Diſciples to it, inſomuch that 
it was expected by a great many, that Ari- 

fotle would be ſoon forſaken, and Def. a 
cartes ſuceced him. Being tir d with the 
Sect of the Peripateticks, J was the more | 
deſirous to know what might be expected 
from this new Philoſophy. I was wonder- 
fully taken with it, for it ſeem'd to me ta 
be founded upon fo ſmall a Number of Prin- 
ciptes, and thoſe ſo pure and ſimple, that it 
penetrated into the firſt Cauſes, by the cleat- 
et and eaſieſt Means. However, it was not 
long before 1 found that the Peripareticks 
ſill kept their Ground; that there were 
ange Factions form d againſt Deſcartes; 
Rar  Gaſſend; was become the Head of a 


B 3 Party, 
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genuine Doctrine of Plato, and that all the 
reſt are corrupted, . So that after I had read 


Plato's Works, and, thoſe of the greateſt 
part of hisDiſciples, I found my ſelf further 
than ever from the Knowledge of Truth. 


"Of the Wars of N 
This hawever did tet diſtelltzge Hie; bhr! 
tefoved t gothröugh all che old n 
1 colteats an be DbAtiges of it Gn & 
: 1 dmgeiſtiy fend alf cat Da 
Laernur, tif bes Tad written” of: 
Lives arid'Opitiions/of the Philo pg 
wete before” them; Hopiniz' that ar 
great a Number of Sechs, how e 
ſoever they appear d, I right Hight' up0 
that was lefs fubjeck to, Conttadiaion, 400 5 4 
more proper t& fix and ſctte'the Bier ö 
aud Agitation of out Minds. _—_— 
1 was net deceiv'd in try 
Doctrine of Acerſilas, Carinitades, and 
pleasd me very much, aid 1 thought — 
Key undetſtood the Nature of Human Un. 
derſtanding much better than any other Phi- 
lofophers, though 1 could not fn every 
Reſpet approve their Notions; but having 
rejected feyeral of therh, 1 became tlie Au- 
thor of my own Syſtem's fince which, 2 
lechtartoft, 
made me better acquainted with y | 
ſelf, FE beeame fully perſuaded that there is 4 
neither in me, or in any Man elfe, na- 
tural Faculty by which we may diſtover 
Truth with 4 full and certain Aſſuratice, and 
that the Cauſe of all our Errors is the too 
haſty Propenſity of our Minds, which makes 
us too cafily believe what ever Notions arc 
propos'd to us. 
_ THvs ſpoke this learned Man, and as 
* obſery d my Aſtoniſhment at his reviving 
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Habit of Study, Reflexion and 
having 
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arguing. And..laſtly, we. ſhall anſwer tho 


Ig, which, thinking it ſees, what it doth 
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Doctrine which I belicy'd, entirely extin& 
and gi ed you wonder, ſays he, at my 
Boldngls : in lay 6 to advanee a Doctrine 
. ſeems common Senſe, or 
her at my ö and Miſtruſt, in 
ug to credit the Thitimony of my 
alon and Senses 3 but, if v0 Il lend your 
Attention a little longer, I dare promiſe my 

5 thus much from your Sagacity and Can- 
A, that-you'll rather admire the Preſump- 
on and Blindneſs of Human Underſtand- 


.. doth: raſhly and precipitately fall into 
I will liſten to you, ſaid I, with all 


the Attention Jou can deſire 3 and I heartily 


iſh you. may- perform what you 'promiſe. 


which he anſwer d as follows. 
N order to ſet ſome certain Limits to 
_ this Piſp ute, it will be neceſſary to divide it 

into. —— Parts. We muſt in the firſt Place, 
prove that Human Underſtanding cannot 
diſcover the Truth by the Help 'of Reaſon, 
with a full and perfect OE We muſt 
in the next Place, make an exact Search af- 


ter the ſureſt Means and juſteſt Method of 


; ObjeQions of thoſe whoſe Notions: are . 
e ag dung 4 
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| A Fu OP: aphical - Treatif 2, com- 
cer ning the WeakneſS of Hu. 
man Underſtanding Shewing, 


* hat Truth cannot by the Help 
of -Reaſonbeperfeftly and with 
Certainly. known 4 Hu uman 
Underſtanding. 
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Whertim 159 ſhewd, I. What Phi ip abs i is. 
2. What Human Underſtandino is. 
- What an Idea is, 4. What 55 
fc What Reaſon is. 6. - What 
=" : Trath 18. 7. That there 155 ſeveral 
Degrees of Cetin and tbat the Cer- 
 Tainty of Faith doth per frct r — og B 
" W Tuman Nature. 9:44 


I HoEvVER mndercakies to prove the 
wy Weakneſs of. Man's Underſtand- 
ing and Reaſon, . doth at his firſt 

Entrance into Philoſophy meet 
with an open Field, and a Career that has 
deen beaten long ago by the ue part of 
8 ancient 


* 


What Phi- 
2 


” 
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Knowledge: 


une Uswias rape. 
ancient Phitoſophers, where our firſt Con- 


flict minft be about the Natute and Search of 


Truth; for it would be contrary to the Or- 
der and Method we x „0 labour · af. 
ter the Knowledge of Truth, before we 
know what Truth is, aud whether it be 
attainable or no. 

1. For Philoſop by bei 
but the Study, of Wiſdom, Search after 
Truth, and an Attempt of Human Under- 
ſtanding to know Truth by the Help of Rea- 
ſon, it is very neceſſary that a Philo@pher 
ſhould oy what Truth is, what Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and what Reaſon is ; 
and that he be well aſſur d, that Human Un- 
detſtanding is capable of knowing the Truth 
by the Help of Reaſon, before he undertakes 
a Search, which will coſt him a gredt deal of 
Pains, without an y Succeſs, - ſuſt 48 a 


Sportſman, who is da a 80 4 Hunting, it 


he chances to hear that there are me inac- 


ceſſible Rocks, or ſome impenetrable Preci- 
pices, Which will hinder his Chace, will never 
give himſclf the Trouble to go after his 
Game. Let us therefore endeavour to diſ- 
cover what the Nature-of Fruth, of Reaſon 
and Human Underſtanding i is; as far as ſuch 


a. Diſcovery is allowable and poſſible to 


Man: For I ſhould: be very fenfelds, if being 


erſuaded, that. Man cannot by the Help of 
Reaſon: come at the certain and perfect 


of any Thing, I ſhoald now 


pretend to know clearly and certainly what 


20. 


Tnub and Reaſon is. 


ing nothing. elſe 
e 
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of the Weandra of [| 11 
AM This therefore is my /Definition of i H- 
Hyman Underſtanding; an innate Princi een 
orcdomer in Man, which moved and ſtirr dis 
uno form, lag and: Thoughts;: by the Re- 
ception and Improſſion of Forms or Images 
in the Brain i theſe Forms, Pam ſpeaking; of, 
2 not the Images or Shadows: which pro- 
cg from Bodies, which: arc libewiſe calld 
Forms: but I undetſtaud by them, the Tracks 
umprinted on dhe Brain, by the Motien of 
the animal N Nexves,..wtien they 
arg;..mov'd by the Organs of bee! 
excited; by any external Object, the Imp 
fon of, which Trads cauſes the Soul, 4 
Is intimqely united to mne Brain, to be dif 
pod aber this os: that Manner. 
+26. I call an Idea the Image: SPY che What Idea 
Soul, diſpos d aſter a certain Manner; by the“ 
lyprefion of wings in "Sts forms 
9: 4 ei. 
r Thacgis, I mos tho at of the . 
niting, word and determin'd by Thought is. 
the Reception of the: Images- in the Brain, | 
te form: Ideas, tot compare them rogerher, 

nd frame a Judgment: concerning them, 
l. RNHAS ON I callithat Faculty which ar Rea- 
the Underganding has to fearch aſper Truth, * 
by. its on natural Operations. 
615. As. toi Truth (not that. which Phi- Nhat 
loſaphers call Truth of E e but _ Truth is. 
which they call Tratſ of Judgment) 1 
define ir hikes: the Agreement and Relation 
res Judgment, which tre Underſtand- 
| ing 


/ 


| 
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ing makes between the idea Which is within 
us, and the external Objet" which is tlib 
Origin of that; Iden/i4Fowunplain tiwDe- 
ſinition, let us: ſuppoſe the :Objed, which d. 
fers it ſelf to us from without, to be 4 Lion, 


from which the Idea Which is in me; is 


form d, my Underſtanding from that Idea 
conceives and judges it to be a Lion. The 


Judgment whictymy Uridefſtunding makes, 
agrees with and — to the out ward Ob- 
ject, andi therefore e affirm ix true: Now 
the Conformity and Agreement of the Judg- 


to the external Object, is called Truth; as 
on the contrary, if my Underſtanding from 


Dog, this Judgment form d by my Under- 
ſtanding is different from and unlike the 

— Object, and is therefore call d falſe; 

and this Difference and Diſagreement from 
the out᷑ward Object is calłd Falſhood or 
Error. I call it an external Object, whether 
it be preſent when the Underſtanding is 
movd —_ determin d to think on it, or 
whether it has been preſent heretofore, and 

has imprinted its Image within us; whether 
it be the Repreſentation. of that Object which 
= have ſeen before, or the Deſcription that 


that in our Sleep, or in a Delirium caus d by 


a Fever, or in Madneſs, ſo many different 


Images preſent themſelves to the Underſfand- 
1 the out ward Objects. of which are not 
7 
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ment, which my Underſtanding has ford, 


that Idea conceives and Judges it to be a 


has been made to us of it. Hence it comes 
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CL the Ä of © 
. Ideas are left behind 


bee been defining, and tack 
ns'to.. theſe Terms; iy I ſhalt 
ake uſe of thoſe; I have been giving 
9 Now if it be really, true, that Human 
on ure is ſuch, that it cannot perfectly and 
Certain] ly know byche Help of Reaſon, that 
his external Object agrees with, and anſwers 
io the Judgment which my U nderſtanding 
has. form'd of it, from the Idea I had of it: 
then it neceſſariſy follows, that Man cannot 

know Truth with a a perfect Certainty by the 

Help of Reaſqn... 

No. there are two Ways of knowing There are 
the. Truth, for. either we know it los 
ſome: Doubt and Uncertainty,” as when we 9 — 
ſee, or fancy we ſee, according to the Poets Ger- 
Expreſſion, the-Moon through ſome Clouds; an 
or 'we know it. with Certainty, and this 
Cextainty has likewiſe two different Degrees. 

For dhe Certainty with which the Bleſſed 25, cri. 
above know Things .in Heaven, which wenes 
may call the higheſt Degree of Certitude, is/ea; ih 
different from that Certainty with which C74" 
Men know Things on Earth during their Bande. 
Lives. Moreover, this laſt Certainty has 
likewiſe two. Degrees; for by Faith we 
certainly know the Things, which God hath 
reveal'd to us, with a Certainty, which we 

may call Divine, ſeeing God himſelf is the 
Auckor of it; and we know other Things 

with. a Human Certainty, and this laſt has 
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thin We ew what" is atteſted by Ke E 
Withefſes7 for this lalt Knowledge 150 50. 
thing: but 4 Certain ty f "Ptgbability, "tt 175 
dees, his 4 true ech inty' and the 
the moſt ecttdinn: Thiele ate "tHerefbre t 
Degreesef Hutrtan Cettitude, vis. rhi 5 
ef; the wüde mot, atid the towelt, e 
which wilt Hewi lth" Uther of wt 
Augmentation or Diminurioti. * _ 
TrerE' are fill two Kinds of tatia Gex 
tainty, the fitſt of which we may call Phyſical, 
and the ther Moral. 1 ew 1600 y 55 
Two and Two make Four, and hit two 
Bodies, which are equal ro 4 Third, ate qual 
one to the other. In like manner 18 
ty know; that there is a'City near the” Boſ- 
pborus, calld Conſtanrinople, and that there 


Was a Roman Emperor, ca led Au tur, that 
Fire warms, and 1 Ice 2 gn e firſt .of 


theſe I call phyfical Certiinty, Ack have 
by the Liekt/of Nature, with is a Faculty 
which Nature has implanted in my Under- 
ſtanding: And I have the Knowledge of. the 
latter from - ſufficient Teſtimony,” 0 the 
Authority of Cuſtom, and the Report of 
Experience to which Things Men are. wont 
according to their Manners and common 


Cuſtoms to give Credit with Cettainty. 
| All 


Thas we mote certaifih 00 t the wi 
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All this pleinly ſhews how many Sorts of 
Certaiaty God has given to the U Underſtand- 
ig of Man during this Life; this Divine 
Certitude, 222 by Faith the 
Things which we reveal'd, is not however 
equal to that heavenly Certitude of the 
Bleſſed above,..cther for ita Flrmneſi or 
Evidgnice, according to the Saying of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, but not aur ſee . 1 Cor. 
a ghaſs derkly, but 4s to the lleſſed, be ſays, x11. 9. 
that they ice. face 50 face; that himſelf '* | 
knew: in part, but then he ſhall know as: be 

is hun. Moreover, this Cortainty of 
Fol, which comes from God, and which 
Ve now enjoy, is very much ſuperior co 
baman Certirude, even to that of the high- 
«> Degree, N we have acquird it by 
the 1 5 . en * our Senſes. 
Wherefore St. ry/oſiome b with a b 
deal of Truth afhrms, That if we ere . 
„mate furely perſuaded of the Things which kalt. an 
©. we know * Faith, than we are f thoſe 
© which. we know by Senſe, our Faith is 
© defeQive.. . Since therefore it is true that the 
higheſt degree of human Certitude, fuch, for 
Iaffance, as that by which I certainly believe 
ſome firſt Principles and Axioms in Geome- 
try, is ſo inferior to the Cenainty of Faith, 
aud that the Certainty of Faith comes ſo far 
ſhort of the Certainty of the Bleſſed above; 
it is very plain that the higheſt Degree of 
human Certitude is alas. "rg for that 
which is perfect, is in all Reſpects complete, 
1 | and 
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and: Wants nothing, 'that is neceſfliy in 
order to its utmoſt Perfection. Now? thu! 
man Certitude wants that Part of Ceitaitity 
which. is found in the Certitade of: Faith, 
but is not in human Certitude, ande this 
laſt doth-moreover want that other Part of 
Gertitude which is found in tie Certainty 
bof the Bleſſed above, which: is not in the 
. . Gertitude\ of \Fajths-) eee oi 
„Wurd therefore 1 afftm, che ü 
cannot know the Truth with Certainty⸗ 1 
would be thus underſtood q that Man: in this 
Life cannot coine at the Knowledge of the 
Truth with that ſupreme Certitude, to which 
nothing is wanting in order to its utmoſt 
Perfection; hut that he may know it with 
a human Certainty; ſuch as it has 
God our Underſtanding ſhould" 5 
ble of whilſt he is ty d to-this mortal Bod 
Our Underſtanding having nothing wh 
ſure or more ſolid to build upon than this 
Certainty, we may call it the higheſt human 
TCertainty, although it be not abſolutely per- 
felt, and that Man, aſſiſted only by the Light 
of N ature, be not able to attain to a per- 
fect Certitude and infallible Evidence; and 
that he may know it much more certainly 
by the Help of Faith, I mean in the Senſe 
of the Apoſtle, through. 4 glaſs darkly : 
For the Grace of God, through Faith; doth 
ſupply what is wanting in human Nature; in 
order to our having ſuch a perfe& Know- 
_ of Things, it fortifies the Weakneſs of 


our 


\ HoMax UxDER STA G. 
dür Reaſon and Senſes diſpels the Darkneſs 


ing Minds; but we ſhall" preſently conſe to 


\ fulter Explication of all theſe Matters. 
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1 Proving both from Holy Scriptures and 
is Fathers, that Man cannot attain to a 
fo 


certain and per 2 Knowledge of Truth, 
by the Help o Reaſon. 


NB 8 Things. themſelves, we ſhall firſt 


N 


8 


rity, which in Holy Writ very 
often reminds us of our Ignorance, and 


522 
8 


Pains when we endeavour to come to the 
Knowledge of Things, and their Cauſes; 
and that Man is naturally ſo fram'd, that he 
cannot attain to any certain Knowledge, by 
all his Labour and Study. This is what God 
aſſures us of by the Mouth of Salomon, the 
wiſeſt of Men. Eccleſ. viii. 16, 17. Men 
I applyd my heart to know wiſdom, 
and fo know the events which happen up- 
on the earth. Some there are who labour 


C 


of Doubt, and upholds but fickle and ſtagger- 


q i Ur beforc we come to prove the 


demonſtrate it from Divine Autho- 


tells us, that we give our ſelves fruitleſs 


night and day, and deprive themſelves of 
fleep, Then 1 beheld all the works of God, 
8 and 
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hall he be able to compaſs it, and that thi 


it, yet ſhall he not be able to find it. 
The Cauſe of this Weakneſs he attributes 


_ the ſoul; and this earthly tabernacle dot 


pain the things that are. in ſight. Who 
fall be able to know what is done in 
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and that it is impoſſible for man to ſind out 
what is done under the ſun, and-that the 
more a man lalours to find it out, the leſs 


a wiſe-man ſhall pretend to have diſcover'd 


to the Body, in the Maſs of which whilſt he 
continues inclos'd, he can never raiſe himſelf 
to the Knowledge of Things; for he ſays, 
That our corruptible body doth weigh daun 


depreſs the underſtanding, which is full of 
many thoughts. We ſcarce conjetture the 


things that are on earth, and find with 


heaven? Who ſhall be able to underſtand 
thy councils, if thou doſt not grant us thy 
wiſdom, and ſend thy holy Spirit from on 
high ? Sap. ix. 15. & ſeq. He declares in 
another Place, that this vaſt and inſatiable 
Deſire of Wiſdom, which is born with us 
has been given by God to Man as a kind 
of Itch or Leproſy, to give him a fruitleſs 
Uneaſineſs. I have beheld, ſays he, (Eccliſ. 
iii. 10, 11.) the traublèe which God has 
given to the ſons of men, to exerciſe them 
therewith, whatever he doth is good, and 
is done in feaſon, he has given us this 


world to meditate ufon, and diſpute about, 

but with this condition; that the works 
which God did from the beginning to a 

| l 5 


Humax UnpizstaxDine: 

end ſhall not be inveſtigated by us, To the 
ſame Purpoſè are thoſe Sentences in Eccle- 
flaſticus, which ſeem to have been taken 
from the Writings of Salomon. Seek not 
the things that are too high for thee, 
neither fearch ' into- thoſe which are above 
thy ſtrength, but lef thy- thoughts be ſtill 
about-thoſe which he has commanded thee; 
In the mulritude of bis works be not too curi- 
ous, for it is not neceſſary that thou ſpoulaſt 
ſee with thine eyes, the things which are 
hidden. Do not give 72 ſelf up to a labs- 
rious ſearch into needleſs matters, neither 
endeavour to pry into the multitude of 
his works, for he has ſhewn thee many 
more things than thy reaſon is able to 
comprehend, Eccleſ. iii. 21. & ſeq. St. Paul, 
who was ſent by God himſelf, to teach the 
Gentites the only true Philoſophy, doth 
plainly prove to the Greeks, who fo catneſtly 


the Works of God are vaſtly too high, and 
above the Reach of our Underſtanding. 
It is written, ſays he, 1 Cor. i. 19. & ſeq. 
T will deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, and 
bring to nought the underſtanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wiſe ? Where is the 


this world ? Has not God confounded the 
wiſdom of this world: for ſince after the 
wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew 
not God, that is, by human Wiſdom, which 
the] is Reaſon, it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs 
endl C2 of 
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ſought after the Knowledge of Truth, that 


ſeribe ? Where is the ſtudious diſputer of 
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77 preaching to ſave them. that believe; 
that is to ſay, to provide for the Salyation of 
thoſe who make uſe of Faith, and not of 
Reaſon ; and afterwards, ibid 22. Gg. The 
Gentiles ſeek after wiſdom, 'but-we preach 
Chriſt crucified ; and then he adds, be- 
cauſe that which is fooliſhneſs with God, 
is wiſcr than men; and alittle further he ſays 
that God has choſen the fooliſh things of the 
world to confound the wiſe. And 1 Cor. iii. 
v. 19. he ſays, that the wiſdom of this world 
is fooliſhneſs with God, and at laſt confirms 
this Doctrine which is taken out of Ia. 
xxix. 14. and xxxiii. 18; with the Words of 
| David, Pſal. xciv. 11. Cod knoweth the 
thoughts of men, that they are but va- 
nity, He likewiſe difſuades® the Coloſſians 
from the Study of that vain and deceitful 
Philoſophy which is built upon human Rea- 
ſon, and not upon the Faith of the Lord 
Jeſus. Take care, ſays he, that no man de- 
ccive you by means of philoſophy and vain 
deceit after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of this world, and not after Fe- 
ſus Chriſt. It was therefore from ſuch Con- 
ſiderations as theſe, that Conſtantine the 
Great, in his Speech to the Aſſembly of 
Saints, venturd to affirm, (Orat. ad Cer. 
Sanct. cap.8.) © that Man cannot attain to the 
Knowledge of Truth'; and Arnobius, who 
Was before Conſtantine, writes (Lib. i. and 
ii. p. 46, 47.) that man is a blind ani- 
mal, which dorh neither know himPelf, nor 
£0 what 


1 
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what be ought to do, wen and How le 


onght 10 do it, by any reaſon whatever. 
He likewife teckons e the Number 
of thoſe great Benefits, for which human 
Nature is indebted to 7eſus Chri/?, and for 
which he had defery'd to be eſteem'd a God, 
had he been but a'mere Man, his diſcovering 


to us, that Man is a ſn ſeleſs Animal, which 


gives Credit to every idle Notion, and can 
neither comprehend, know or ſee, any Thing 
that is before his Eyes: He tells us in another 
place, Mat when our L. naerſtanding is de- 


of "the very Things themſelves oppoſes it; 
and that being as it were blind, we are 
fure of nothing that we ſee ; but th rough 
the oblique Mares of Doubts and Conje- 
Aures, we fall headlong into Error; that 
Man will diſpute about every Thing, but 
knows nothing : and that although we 
know nothing, we nevertheleſs deccive our 
ſelves, by giving our ſelves up to our own 
Pride, which caſily perſuades us that we have 
attain d to Knowledge ; and that our Weak- 
neſs and Ignorance is ſo much the more to 
be pity d; that tho it may ſometimes hap- 
pen that we ſpeak Truth, yet we cannot be 
ſure whether we do or not; and that it 


was upon this very Account that the bleſſed 


Jeſus did diſſuade Man from ſearching into 
thoſe Things that were too high for him, 
and excite him to the Contemplation and 
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a Service of God. 
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ffrous to know the Truth, the Obſcurity 
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of the an „ 


5 La CTANTA:US,.\ who was  Arnobigs's 
Diſciple, has follow d his Maſters Steps, and 
taught: that Map, ignorant 72 Wu: 0 
hat he. Wonne Rr by..the ;; 
hilploph y and. that We ought ught to d 5 


Liyes according 4 5 the  receiy'd Cuſtoms. 
45 His whole Work of I Inſtitutions. is full of 


1278 Docttines, Th more particular 


ly. where 
(as if it were to excite us to the, doing of 
that which we are now about). he expreſſes 
himſelf br 7 70 (Laf. I. Lib. OY: 
cap. I.) the H criptures. having. ta 
2 that the pe raked of P hito(oph 5 aphers. Are 
Polſp, we muſt make BA hig e 
by Deeds as well as. Proofs,. leſt. any Man 
being deceived: by the eee Werne unf 
Wiſdom, or blinded by the Luſtre:af. var 
Eloquence, ſhould rather chuſe to Tredit bu- 
man than divine Things, that. in obey Wis 
Reaſon rather than Faitn. on 2 00 
S r. Gregory of Nazianzum. zeminds us 
of our Ignorance, when he tells us (Orat. 
34. que off 2. de Theologia). that whilſt 
we continue in this Life, we only fee the 
Reaſons and. Deſign of the Creation and 
created Things through a Cloud; ſo thick 
is the Darkneſs · which obſcures our Under- 
ſtanding, ſo great an Obſtacle is the Weight 
of our Bodies; but that we hall Tee It. 
Things clearly, when we are once looſen'd 
from them. To the ſame Purpoſe ſpeaks 
St. Auſtin, (Contr. Academic. Lib. iii. c. 19.) 
This i is not lays 25 re Philaſe ophy Ha, 
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i World which our Religion has u juſt l. 

: I torrento for; bur the Phils/aphy of another, 

% i 2 piritunt Worldjrowhich vir Reaſon, ſubrie 

„24 it ic, cui ner haue "reeall'd our 

ue, bande "as they" ave with various 

* Miet of Erro, and polluted with "the 

Ye Filth of our Botlies, had nor God, of his 

* BW Mercy, brought dbten, and ſubmitted to our q 

A human 'Bodjes the Authority of the divine 1 

Ads mbit buve excited our Souls to come - 

4 to themſelves," and to turn their Eyes to- 

| wards their native Country, even without 

'* WY Convention or Difpure. OO 

4 AN Din another Place, he expreſſes him 

"(elf thus: (de Mor. Eccleſ. Cath. cap. 2.) 

af Since Human Underſtanding is ſo obſcur d by 

* habitual Darkneſs, and ſo overwhelmed in 

1 the Night of Sin, that it cannot ſtedfaſt-. 

. % behold the Brightneſs and Holineſs of 
Reaſon; it wey-a ver). falutary Inſtitution, 
that we ſpout. ſuffer aur ſtaggering Sight, 
Which is: cover d with the Miſts of Hu- f 
manity, to be guided and x ap Au- f 
thority towards the Light of Truth. Ad 


Iſidorus Peluſienſis doth plainly declare, 
according to the Maxim of Sacrates, that he 
is very ſure that he Knows nothing, (Lib. iii. 
epiſt. 241.) 4 : 

THE Council of Nice applauded, with 
an univerſal Conſent, What Was. ſaid: by a 
Plebeian, That Jeſus Chriſt, and his Apo- 
files, had not taught us the Subtlities of 

ES C 4 Lagick, 


N the WEAKNESS: of 


Abi nor the Crafts of &. ophiſtry. but. 2 
pure and clear Doctrine, ubieh has main- 
taind it ſelf by Haith am gedd- Works. 
hen Arrius Poctrinę came to be cxamin 

{lexander, Biſhop- of Conftantiveple,. de- 
ſpis d the Niceties of Logick, and had, Re- 
.cqurſc only to the Grace of God: - Laſtly, 
Thomas Aquinas, that celebrated Doctor of 
the School, has affirm'd, That our Under 
ſtandings are ſq. enſſavd, and ſa cloſely 
chain d by our Senſes, that they can apprc- 
hend nothing perfectly; and that their 
. Weakneſs, is ſuch, that if they eome once to 
judge of Things which are certain in them- 


IVES, they: hg become Ungertain, 5 
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he has of it. 
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pool The That * cannot 62 HT. pry 
21 2 certain, that an external Object 

10forh exatily anſwer the imprinted dea 
Becauſe 1ſt. The Images, 
| Forms or Shadows, which emanate from 
 pxvernal Bodies, 'are no Ways like them. 
id. We may juſtly doubt of the Fidelity 


of the interpoſng Medium through which 
the Images or Shadows paſs from the 


2 butwward Object, to the * F our 
oy Senſation. 34, The Fidelity of our Senſes 


% ANN.» -a0h - Tho Fidelity of the 


Nerves and animal Spirits is doubtful. 
sth. The Fidelity F the Brain is doubt- 
ful. 6th. The Fidelity of our Mind 


or Underſtanding is auh and its 
i Nature unknown to us, 


Wer come now to - thats. 3 the 
W Nature of the Things themſelves, 
8 that Man cannot by the Help of Rea- 


ſon attain to a certain and perfect Knowledge 


of Truth. 


I have ſaid before, that Truth 


1s that Agreement which is between the 


— — — —— — — 


Ohe 


* % wa 


have given a true Intelli 


18 join'd, it dotk Airhfully 
as they are, and without: any. 
Laſtly, a Man . ought to be fure that the 
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Object . and the Judgment which 
gur Underſtanding forms of it from the 
| Jdea of it within us. Now no Man ein 
be certain of this Agteemegt, uli; e be firſt 
of all ſure that the Image or Form Which 
flows from that external Object, of what 
Nature ſoevex; it be, is the true and real 
© Image of that Object. In the next Place, 
he muſt he ſure that this Image or Form is 
convey d to the Organs of Senſation, whole, 
and without receiving any Alteration ſcom 
any. interpoſing Matter. Again, he muſt be 
very certain that the Otga ns of Senſe after 
they have been mov d, by 4 Arrival of this 


Image, when they give Notice: to the Rrain 
of this Motion, by Mcans of the Fibres of 


the Body, have been faithful Meſſengers, rand 
gende without alter- 
ing any Part of it. Furthermore, it is re- 
quiſite that lie ſhould be very fare, that when 


the Brain is ſtirr d by this :Inior mation, and 


gives Notior of it to mie Scul, to which it 


repreſent Things 
Alteration. 


Judgment which the Soul forms from ſuch 
Intelligence is juſt and true. Now all theſe 
Things are of ſach a Nature, that what 
Pains ſoever the ſubtleſt Phileſopher nA 
take, he cannot alledge one Proof of their 


Certainty, and we, on the contrary, have 2 


great deal of Reaſon to doubt of the A- 


 greement of theſe Forms or Images of tbc 


external 
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external Object, with the Object it ſelf; ; of 
the Fidelity of the Medium, through which 
theſe, Forms do paſs. from the Gbiect to 
| the Organ of Senſe; of the Fidelity of 
Senſe and of the Brain, and of the Percepti- | 
on af the Soul. 

I , FOR firſt, 


Who will Aer to alm Te Forms 


that the Form, Image or Shadow, Neu — 


flows from any external Body, which pre- come from 
ſents it ſelf to us, is its real Likeneſs, with Gehe 
ot en Difference? I don't pretend here to andpre- 
examine what an Image is, it being foreign 1 
from our preſeht Purpoſe ; nevertheleſs, Lars noe * 
make uſe of the Notions and Terms which like abem. 
are commonly usd in the Schools of Philo 
phy. By what Att or Induſtry ſhall my 
Underſtanding, which is to judge of this 
Likeneſs, be able to compare the external 
Object with its Image; ſeeing both are with- 
out; my Underſtanding, and that. this latter 
can be neither ſtated nor conſider d, and 
that ſome Men have even doubted Wurther 85 
it did really exiſt ? 
SurrOs IN however, that it ean be ex- 
amin d, and that we may judge of it, we 
ſhall doubtleſs find them very unlike ; for 
a Form or Image that comes from a Tree, 
is it a Tree? And if it be not one, can it be 
like one? For we certainly abuſe the Word 
Likenieſs, when we ſay, that a Picture or 
Statue is like the Original. The Queſtion 
is here, about a true and perfect Likenels, 
Tarn | as repreſents not only the outward 
Shape, 
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Wy 2. Bor ſhould we 
fulneſe of 


0 ihe Weakntss « of 


Ship e, Bigneſs, Colour, Gt. but Jil CE 
all de Proprictics of the whole Body, 
the Parts Which compoſe it, as Well within 
þ - without; to. which if ay Thing is Want. 
there Will be a Dikence, and? Hoc, 
10 that we fhall not be able to know the 
vt Object as it- really i is: Now tis cer- 
. tain, that the Form or Image of a Tree dif- 
fers in many Things from the Tree. The 
Tree is viſible, ſolid, immoveable, whereas 
its Image is not viſible, has no Conbitente, 
is very thin and fluid, and moveable. 
rant the Form or 
% % Image of the external Odiect, to be en- 


um thro'. tirely like the Object it ſelf; it is neverthe- 
ee he jeſs certain, from numberleſs Experiments, 


Image: of that the Medium, through which this Image 
2 * paſſes to come at, and ſhake the Organ of 
Organ, F Senſation, is very changeable” and uncertain. 


Senſation. 'T.et us conſider, for Inſtance, the Form or 
Image of Colour in an Object; it is plain, 
the Colour we ſee in an Object ir in tlie | ven- 

ing, is different from What we ſaw at 

| Noon- day; and that Wllich is ſeen by he 

Light of the Sun, looks different from that 

- Wwhichis ſeen by Candle-light. If you dark- 

en a Room, and ſet Fire to fome Aquavitæ, 
in Which you have diſſolyd ſome Salt, or 


ſet ſome Sulphur a burning in a new Veſſel, 


as Pliny reports, that the Phyſician Anaxi- 
aus did for his Diverſion,” every one in the 


Room will look as pale as a dead Corpſe, and 
you Il n them to be all walking Ghoſts z if 
WC 
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7 Flame, it that 1 to ſtir = 
mY We ohſerve a great Variety of Co- 


chold-the 


FT 44 of the ſame Colour, which is ge- 
nerally. 
the Sea, or the Sky, tho neither of them 
are of that Colour; for the Sea Blue will 
change, according to the different Winds 
that blow, ſometimes into a Purple, and 
ſometimes into a yellowiſh Green. I ſhall 
not mention here the vaſt and glorious Bo- 
dies of the Planets, whoſe Magnitude we 
know by the Help of the Mathematicks, 
which however ſeem ſo very, ſmall to the 
naked Eye. Neither need we inſiſt on the 
Waterman's Oar, which though ſtraight, yet 
to the Eye appcars.crooked, or bent in the 
Place where it touches the Surface of the 
Water, or the painted and colour'd Glaſſes, 
which communicate their Colour to all the 
Objects we look upon through them, or 
or of Chryſtal Priſins, which tho' LE 
conſiſt of - flat Surfaces, and are made 
of pure, ; clear and tranſparent Matter, yet if 
we lay them cloſe to our Eye, will repre- 
ſent all the external Bodies of a round 
Figure, and painted with the fineſt Variety of 
Colours. Thoſe who look upon Leaf - Gold 
againſt the Light, will ſee them perfectly 
dreen, though they! are actually yellow. 5 


1 2 8 


Objects that are near us, but if we 
em at a greater Diſtance, they will 


a, pale Blue, ſuch as is obſerv'd in 


Tus 
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Shan « 44 nell e us 
ferent; according to the Medium penn 
1 which they are convey d to us; it is therefore 
_i_—_— certain, that che Images, Forms or Shadows 
* of external Bodies, are ſubject to infinite 
Alterations, according to the Variety and «the 
Change of the uA chrough which they 
. paſs. 2950 dl tk, + - TO NL I... 06 * 
Ie Fideli- 3. Nan n nns let us ſuppo le 
fo ow that theſe Images or Exaviz, to uſe An 
lab. ſeuss Term, which flow continually: 
| Bodies, are receiv d by our Senſes without 
any Aheration, yet how many ents 


have Philsfophers brough prove the 


t to 


Deceitfuhiefs of our Senſes? I ſhall mention 


but One, and I can t fee what Anſwer can be 
made to it. 

Sv x it i, that our 'Seiiſes depend up 
on the Organs of Senfation ; we feel thoſe 
Senſurions very different, when the Organs 
are brisk ard found, to what we do when 

they are diſorder d and Jangui guid. Many 
Things, Which pleaſed our Taſte when we 
were young, are become unpleaſant, or even 
loathſome to us in our riper Veats. Many there 
are who ſee an Object bigger with one Eye, 
than Vie d do With the other; if therefore 


1 — 
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them, are: ſo vaſtly different 37 for if the Dif- 
ference of ; Faces be ſo great, 
as if Nature had deſign d it in Sport 
ſhew her Fecundity ; and if atongt'fÞ great 
Number of them, we cannot find any two 
exactly alike, can we think that there is no 


Shape and Make is ſo vaſtly different. If we 
_ lilly. enough to think: it, Iam fure 
— Phyſicians: wil Will juſtly laugh at us, ſeeing 
they; have in their Diſſections found as you 
a-Diyceſity in the inward Parts. 12 


3 —3 don't- feet Out ward Objects, but on- 


which flow from - without them, and that 
this Impreſſion, hich comes from without, 
has not the ſame Eſſect in eyery Man, but is 
differently felt according to the Diverſity 


ner as Sounds are different, according to the 
different Bigneſs and Tenſion of the Strings 
that cauſe them; and tlierefore we cannot 
know which of all the Senſations which 
are produc'd in different Perſons, by the 
fame Object, differs moſt from that Object. 

TH1s is very elegantly expreſsd by the 
Satyriſt in theſe Words : Our E yes deceive 
us, and the Uncertainty of our Senſes im- 
Poſes upon our Reaſon. The ſame Tower, 
* at a ſmall Diſtance appears to me 


Jour 


N 


Oxgans of Sration, Which. depend 8 "M 


that it ſecs by 
; ona 


Difference in the inward Frame and Diſpo- 
ſition of their Bodies, when their outward _ 


WIA — confels therefore, chat” our | 
lycthe Impreſſion of the Images or Forms 


of che — 2 Senſe; in the ſame Man- 


e 
ee 

reer, 
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ty ef the 
Nerves 
and ani- 
mal Spirits 
#5 doubt- 
ful. 
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four - ſquare, will appear round at u gredtbr 


Diane. A: Man-loaths eben Honey when 
his Belly is full, and our Nuſès are ſome- 
times averſe'' tn the ſtwecreſi Perfumes; 


One Thing would neuer pleaſe better thun 


at. Mar one with the other.” tt. 

4. Bur let us go on with out conde- 
ſcending Temper, and ſuppoſe ſtill, as we 
have done before, that the Teſtimony of out 
Senſes is faithful, when they receive any 
Forms or Images from without, which car: 
ry a ſure and particular Deſcription of the 
out ward Object, ſuch as they ebuld not give 
the like: of any other Object from which 
they did not proceed, a Thing Which Zeno 
thought very neceſſary, in order to our 
Knowledge of the Truth; Who ſhall be able 
to anſwer for the Fidelity of the Senſes, when 
they come to communicate to the Under- 
ſtanding the Impreſſion they have receiv'd ? 
For in order. to this they make uſe of Fibres 
and Nerves, the Frame and Diſpoſition of 
which being ſo very different, it follows 
that they cannot give an uniform Infor- 


mation to the Underſtanding z they make 
uſe likewiſe of animal Spirits, which do 


not equally abound in all Men, and whoſe 
Activity and Motion is very different. 
I know that Des Cartes believ d, and has 
perſuaded a great many, that the animal Spi- 
rits come from the Brain to the nervous 


Veſſels, and ſpread themſelves round the in- 


ward 


another, F̃ our Senſes were not continually 


oy 
or 
WI 
Wi 
an 
ca 
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ca 
ne 
th 
at 
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Honan UN RKSTA NONE. 
ward: Fibges of the Nerves, and that” they 


erte cite 4 Motioninthe Muſcles';'thir 
thoſe Fibtcs/ are likr te fine [mall Threads, 
x0gerher inithe Form of Strings, win 
extend(thonſtives on every Side, quitè to the 
Eitremities of the external Members ani ate 


much hat thus laſt being ſhaken by the Form 
or Image of an ont / ard Object, ie Fibres, 
which-are join'd: to thoſe Organs, are like- 
wife Thiken;: and that being 
and 'ſwell'd by -rhoſe animal Spirits, they 
carry, With a en deal of Swiftneſs, tlie 
Motien to the Brain, which was communi- 
cated to them in the Extremities and extet- 
nal Parts ef the Body; in the ſame Manner 
that che String of a Violin which is touctd 


at one End, doth itnthediately vibrate ar 
the other. 


As fot 
convinced 
of living nimals, th# the Veſſels of the 
Nerves, which are diſpers d all over the Body, 
how ſwelrd ſever they be by the animal 
Spirits, are very ſlsek and crooked, and 
winding after a different Manner; and that 
they, eaſily ſtretch and contract themfelves 


my Part, 'who have been fully 


by "he Motion of the Part to which they 


are faten'd ; Ican't underſtand how they can 
be like a- String, or how they can carry the 
Motion which they had receiv'd at one of 


profligious Swiftneſs. However, let us fap- 
: D pole 


ry 


ſubſersient to the Otbaris ef Senſe; Inſb- 


ſutrounded 


ſeveral DilſcRions I have made 


their Extremities, to the Brain with that 


wr TY DN 5 nn 


ther, yet it, is, Certain, t Ae apimal 
„Spirits are much mere proper; te; parform;it, 
Ion of their penny rt ingneſ and 
ieunels, and ag Sey fil he Gavity:o6 the 
7 it /s 367. 46,1pnderfingd: chow the 
ion, which is; cammunicarc$0+them 
Without, ig immediately! ,d 

5 Brain: bon (although the- Veſſels whigh 
contain theſe Spirits be never {©.:cx00Ked 
29g winding, they will ſtill keep cheit Em 
nd Diſpoſigiog,.,; In the like Mariner, when 

_ blow a common, Tmmpet, which cis 
crooked, if hen you apply your Mur, T0 
the one End of it, ; you, pptyaueHandtpthe 
other End, you Will find that the Air, trom 
Within, doth puſh sgainft your: Hand, at 
the. ſame Time chat it: is moy d by, the Breath 
of your Mouth. 104110 wilt 


NEITHE RN is there any hing in the 
" uſual . Caſe of 2 Palfy.4-- 0 where, the Di- 
ſtemper; has took aa. the Uf and Moti- 
on of a Limb, wWihout taking away its Feel- 
ing) that contradicts, this Opinion h for that 
Limb receives its Motion from a great Quan- 
tity, of. animal Spirits, which are carried to 
the Muſcles by the Nerves ; but if the _ 
fails of furniſhing that Quantity of Spirits 
which is. neceſſary, to ſwell the Mufeles ;-or 
if the Muſcle doth. not receive them, but 
that. there remains only as much, as is Xequi- 
ſite to fill the Nerye; the Senſe of Feeling 
will continue ſtill, though without the Mo- 
lng 65 tion. 


f Vxvbigra vpe, 


* k may Jy 


110 . N ewig, be that, a8 there are 
er Ws al rib den i in the Colleabity of th { 
5 Re 


m may be. deſi dtc 
my ifs 0 5 animal, S. Sue and 


to. M. to f 8 5 * of th the 
ody 9450 1 cauſe wer M orion. In he 
anner: oe 1 802 being Carry d from n the 


leart'to, the extreme Parts by the Ariexjes, 
is þrought 5 back by the Veins 5 ory 15 
ttemities the Heart again. - | 
the 1 By. We. ſhall only add. 8 whim 125 
905 Gd; lat the Spirits are. ſometimes in 
ſuch Ag gitation' through Sickneſs, Sleep, hard 
Dn 2, and the like, and'the Fibres of the 
Brain are ſo violently ſhaken, that the Brain 
the reby receives very different Impreſſions, 
much that the Underſtanding doth think 
It has me Sentiments which the Organs of 


FF ati jon never had. 


n 


13 Citadel of the Soul, the Elaboratory of 29. 


be it what it will, is not of the ſame Make 
and Structure i in all Men; we ſee that ſome 
have ! it leſs, a nd ſome bigger; the Configu- 
tation of che Head, which is a certain Mark 
of that © the Brain, is ſo vaſtly different in 
Men,, that ' whole Nations have round 
Heads, others haye i it long, ſome have theirs 
harp painted like a Sugar-Loaf, and many 
Nye it flat; and every ; Body knows tliat 
chat the | Soundgels of tlie Underſtand- 
ng, the Quicknels | of Wit, and Goodneſs 


5 of 


ene e . . ont 


E 5 IDEs, the Brain, Which is as ĩt were The _ 


82.1 7 


Reaſon, and the Work- man of Pee doubtful. 
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90 one vary b to the Valourof a 
Man, did at firſt make uſe of Art tolengrh 
their Childrens Heads, till in Time N ature, 
being become obedient to Att, had giyen 
? 1 Shape to the Heads of that whole Na- 
-_ . 1 
TuxxsIT ES, whom Humer has re- 
5 wg as fo filly and fooliſh a Man, had 
bis Head of that very Shape, eue comes 
the Proverb, So many Heads, (6 ms many Minds; 
for from that Diverſity of the Organs of 
| Senſation, of Fibres, animal Spitits, Brains, 
Heads, Oc. and from their various Makes 
and Changes, Proceeds that Diverſity of 
Opinions we ſee in the World. Henee it 
comes likewiſe, that they ſo often change, 
rejecting, in their riper Years, what they 
admit d 


D SO OEMRTSu CAHRLONSS PaogpRUTWs.:. 


1 Man Ms. "x 
ird in their Touch, and that ſometirhes 
in one Day, nay in the Space of one Hour, 
the fame Mam fhall alter his Mind and Incl 
nations, conttadict and perplex himſelf with 
ſo "great a Varicty of Deſires and: Opinions. 
vr ſuppoſing that all theſe Organs, 
which are © deccitful, and Þ tlic ho | 
rely'd on, were ever ſo faithful and unqueſti- 
onable, we ſhall fill be in the Dark about 
the Manner of the Soul's perceiving thoſe 
Forms or Images which are imprinted on 
the Brain; how ſne judges of the Things ſhe 
perceives; and laſtly, in what Manner thoſe 
Images, Which are merely corporeal and 
material, can make an Impreſſion on the 
Soul, whichs is wholly True and imma- 
terial. 
-S1ncr e we don't know in The Fideli- 
what Manner the Impreflion, whic is made ? 7.77" 
upon the Brain, can reach the Soul, and gui, 
that the Soul doth nevertheleſs. find herſelf; 3 
mov d and affected in ſome Manner by the u. 
Brain, which had been likewiſe mov'd by a 
corpotcal Motion, ſo that ſhe ſhall be able 
to comprehend the outward Object after a 
certain Manner; as for Infance; ſhe ſhall 
frame an Idea of the San, as of a radiant 
and luminous Globe, and yet be doubtfut- 
whether that very Figure be Sund! in the Bye, 
or another different from it. On the con- | 
trary, the Soul is convinc d that Image | 
of tlie Sun is repreſented in the Eye as turn'd 
— though ſhe finds within her an 
D 3 Idea 
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of the Wane 8s 


Idea of the Sun which is not inwerted. She 
is likewiſe ſute that All the Objects, that 


came through the Eye to her, are tepreſent- 


- ed:in a Situation . contrary to that in which 

they offer themſelves to the Eye, that that 
which appears to her uppermoſt, is lower- 
moſt in the Eye, and that which appears to 
her on the right, is on the left Side of 88 


„„ ö 


doth not ſo much as know whether any 


Image of the Sun was repreſented in the 
Eye, or whether ſhe herſelf did not form 
that Idea from the Print which was before 
engraven on the Brain, as thoſe Ideas are 
which are form'd in our Sleep, in a Deliri- 


um, or when we are drunk, Which however 


have no Reality; or as thoſe which we form 
our ſelves when. e are n ſober and 


in im Sens. 15:7; 


BESIDES, TY have tikets an PE OY 


deal of Pains, and beſtowd a great deal of 


Time in Study and Debates, to find out 
the. Nature of. Human Underſtanding, the 


nobleſt Faculty of the Soul, in What Part of 
the Body it is ſeated, what are its Ope- 


rations, and whether Nature in the n 0 


of it has imprinted any Ideas on it, 
whether it has none but what it Fa Fi 
by the Miniſtry - of the - Senſes ; and this 
very Diverſity of Mens Opinions, the-Dif- 

9 ſetence 


TEE Soul is likewiſe Joubeful, whether 
the Lmage which is Part of the Sun, be like 
that which is repreſented in the Eye. She 
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| Bleak UsbnsT AND. 
aides ofnhite Ideas, theit” &ierent | Con- 
Leptin ter Tkings, "which are the proper 
Mind, do Cofficient!y fn * 
d vactablc;tuncetran! and unkhos Hh the 
Nature of the Underſtanding is 18. Now alt theſe 
Queſtions and Diſputes about the Nature of 
ae erſtanc hog can be only decided by. che 
Inderignding it ſelf, whoſe" Nature Bong 
ſo uncertain and doubtful; how ſhall a 
doubtful Thing be deci ed . another 
doubtful Thi Can the Taft taſte itſelf? 


ih Pes Sari emen itſelf, or ae Sight eit 


An order to our tight” 4 perfect Ap- 
prehenſion of the Nature of the Under- 
ding, we ſhould certainly have another 
Undlerffanding 3. for thef᷑e is no other Fah, 
ty in us, whereby we may come to the 
Knowledge of it: And if it be true that it 
is unknown to us, and that we dont know 
What it can do; with what Aſſurance can 
we. make uſe of a Thing that is unknown 
to us, | in:6rder to apprehend other Things 
which are equally unknown to us; or what 
Ctedit can we give to, or how be ſatisfied 
about any Thing we have epprehended by 
Wt Means. 

:::'S1N'cE then the Forms or Images of ex- 
Hg Qbjects, which are the Origin of our 
Ideas, arc ſubject to ſuch Changes and Un- 
certainties,. ſince our out ward Senſes are ſo 
obtuſe and dull, ſince their Organs are ſo 
_—_ ſince the Nature of our Underſtand- 
D 4 in 8 
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> lag is ſo unknown to us, hay; wepro- 
miſe our ſelves any certain Knowledge ef 


the Agreement, between the-gmward:Objed 
which:preſents it ſelf to us, andthe; Idea of 
ene ee Souls 
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Proof Hi. n Human Udi 


now the N. ature. of Things ui 
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— FI cane 8 


1 | X 77 5 have fl one coldettt proof of 

; os our natural Ignorance, which 0 

g AL Ca that the Eſſence of Things is 

— ſuch, that it is incomprchenſi 
ble to our Underſfanding; ſor 

* before prov'd, that Nature has form d 

Man, and diſpos d his Underſtanding in ſuch 

2 Manner, that he cannot attain to a ſure 

a And perfect Knowledge of external Ob- 

l ects, although this might ſuffice to cut off 

all Hopes of our ever coming to a certain 

Knowledge of Truth by the Help of Reaſdn; 

nevertheleſs, if I prove further, that the 

Nature of Things, and even of Man himſelf 

is ſuch, that it cannot be known by Man, 

Human Underſtanding will be left without 

any the leaſt Foundation of Aſſurance: | hal 

| Iſh 
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Nn 1 
„ on the one Hand, that 


Man cannot naturally have any certain Know- 


ledge ei Things} and on the other Hand, 
thad the Things: 


ture ſach; tat they cannot be 


certaiily Known by W Whie 
now to prove. 


erfectiy and 
laſt 1 me 


NHris 
Thing, eunleſs we know in what it agrees, 
dnd-in welt jo diffire from others; that is; 
unleſs we underſtand its Gems and Di. 
rentia, for all Philoſophers agree, that the 
Bfſence of Things conſiſts in this; and that 
the | beſt Definition that can be given of them 
is, that which ſhews their Genur and Die. 
rentia. Now if thefe two cannot be known, 
neither can e cver know their Definition 
ov Efſence ; but we cannet know the Genus 
of % Thing, 
ariother of a different Species, unleſs we 


know the Bffence of both, therefore it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould know the Eſſence 
whoſe Genus we want to know, 


of: the Thing 
but we hiave been ſhewing, that in order to 
know the Eſſence of that Thing, we muſt 
firſt know its Genus, and if ſo, the 4 and 
Eſſentia have need of one another, i in order 
to their being known, and the Knowledge of 
the one depends on the Knowledge of the 


a defective Way of Reaſoning, that proves 
. 


.themfelves ate in their Na- 


impoſſibleto know the Eltence of any 2 


that: is, in what it agtees with 


other. So that we fall into a Circle whichis 


We 
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renids eee b e 1 | 
an fever know in whkt a Ting diner nt 


annrher, unleſs I-khow- chem both: 
IE. wer n 
what Man is, they will anſwer, That Man 
is rational: Ahimal. ; here you' have the 
Genus ind the Differentia. : | Now the 
Genus:ought-! to be equally common 'toi-all 
the... Series which are compris d under tim 
Genus: and, therefore Man ought tobe an 
Animal. in the ſame. Manner that a Horſt 
is; an Animal; For if Man be an Animal 
after a different: Manner from à Horſe, theres 
will be ſome Difference in the Genu 
guatenus ' Genus, and conſequently it will 
not be a Cenus; but. now:: ho. will von 
be- ſure that Man and -Horſe are equally 
Animals, if you do not underſtand the 
Nature of bath? Nay, if you do not per 
fectly know what an Animal is which laſt 
is as uncertain as the other. For if you ak 
thoſe, very. Philoſophers what an Animal is; 
they. will anſwer, that it is that which lives, 
feels, or that which has Life and Sent:; 
But now, my dear Maſters, how can y 
de ſure that Man and Horſe do equally feel; 
or that the Senſation of a Man is ad 
er to that of a Hotſe? | 
Bur if we will belieye Das Cartes, ws 
new Inventer of Truth, he wilt tell you 
tage a Horſe doth feel the Spurs that gaul 


him, 
LY * F, 
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| Hin 1 Vxpyesr any XG. 
high, no More t doth t e Hatchet 


1 r Pn 


RO | 8 hs they 


though 


her are not therefore A nor conſe- 


quei 53K Horſes. To theſe we may add, that 
we ſcea Man or à Horſe, but that we don t 


ſer an Animal, but when we ſee a Man, a 


mal, And therefore we can't know an Ani- 
; 8 is the Genus, but by its Species, 

2 5 we were but juſt now endeavouring 
to know the Species by the Genus. We 
therefore fall into that erroneous Kind of 
Reaſoning, , which is call'd Diallelis, which 
is as 9 as to "ſay, Alternatory which is, 
when in order to prove a Thing in Queſti- 
on, we have recourſe to aides? Thing, the 
Proof of which doth depend on that very 
Thing which Was in diſpute. he | 

"BESIDE s, ſince we muſt know this 
Genus of a Thing, in order to know the 
"Thing it ſelf; in order to know the Eſſence 
of the Genus, © - we muſt likewiſe know its 


Obs, and the Genus of that Genus, and 


ſo on, upwards ad infinitum, and ſo either we 
ſhall never come to the Knowledge of the 
Thing we ſeek, or elſe we ſhall be forcd 
to ſtop at ſome ſuperior Genus, whoſe Genus 
is unknown to us. Now if wedon't know 
the Genus of that ſuperior Genus, we ſhall 
be likewiſe ignorant of that ſuperior Genus, 
and e of M others that depend 

upon 


. 


that he is a rational Creature, or. that Res- 


firſt know what Man. is, and what the other 
Animals are: We mult bh come back 


ſence ot Man. Net An 
IT 4s Difference. | is, n fm R 
ſon, with which he is We to 6 8 
dow'd, now this is the very Thing in C 
Gon in our preſent Enquiry, vis. Whether 
Man be endow'd with Reafon, and be ca- 
pable of Reaſoning ; and if we cannot be 
ſure. that he can rcaſon,. we cannot be. ſufe 


ſoa is his Differentia; however, let us ſap- 
poſe him zcaſonable, how | al we ſue tha 
he is the only one that is ſo? 5, 
Wr have the Writings of forme grea 
Philoſophers, who held, that other 

were likewiſe endow'd. with. Reaſan, N 
one can decide that. Controverſy, ms e he. 


to the very Thing in n, vis. W 
Man is, in doing which, we ſeck, int dur 
which: is 2 the Knowledge of that 


which is unknown, without ever being able. 
to exiricate our ſebhyes out of the E 
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bings can never * eier, 


bo and. Te inly known by 2 4 ö 
en cen ard Change. fs 1 
; I HERE | is ail ae and that a 

| erin ve, which hinders 5 ; 
from the nowledgcof Things, v 
the continual Change they arc liable to; 4 


N 1s ſuch, that they cannot con- 


ility 

Dent Philok ophers have 3 — to 

4A cunning River, which is yery applicable to 
he Subject in Hand; for as 5 — has 
very well obſerv d, No Man ever went twice 
into the ſame River; becauſe the Waters 
that did flow yeſterday from that Part of the 
River where a Man went in, are already 6 
„ and others have come into their 
m, which do likewiſe run away in a 
Moment; and as the Philoſopher Cratylus, 
did no les ſpeak Truth, when he affirm d, 
_ that one cannot ſo much as once enter 
into the ſame River; ; fo. that very Horſe 
that carries you now, and which you fancy 
you know very well, is not the ſame Horſe 
that carried you r ay, nay, is not the * 
that 


\* 


by x ok Food | be has taken, an 
ments he has yoided;by his Gr 


iration and Reſpiration, by-the: external 
| Juternd Hear, by the Axce(s of the Circ 7 


ancient Philoſophers whom fe has qudted 
in his Theatelis, I mean En 
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ed you but a Momen cnt ea. im 
| with. oft - . 

in > 2 ot Sed 
the e 
h, by Tranſ- 


ambient Air, by the animal Spirits ch 
flow from him, and the new Supp ply 
Matter repairing the Loſs of that nen . 
gone. 4 ; |; * 1 C1} KC 71 0 


Wu ERE TORE Plato, "and all -rhok 


Empedoties; He- 
raclitus, Protagoras; and th 


menides, and thoſe dose whom Seneca us 


follow'd ; ( Epyft. 5 8.) viz. Homer, atid 
Epicharmus; all wels I'ay, have affititt' | 
That all Things are, but Wr no One G 
them doth ſo exiſt as that one may be able 

to ſay, that it is a ſure, fix d, and permaftedt 
Thing. Hence it follows, That when Tap 
ply my ſelf to the Study of a Thing, 15 
will ceaſe to be what it Was, even bel Fel 
can have fięd my Thoughts upon ſuch an 
Enquiry: This made Cratylus affirm, That 
Man ought to ſay nothing, and 5 he 


ought to content himſelf With wagging his 


Finger. Now as thoſe Things which We 
call Univerſals, ate made up of Singulars | 
and Particufars, "and thar we cannot know 
Particulars, becauſe they eſèape us by 
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Kolle, being 
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up of them. . 33 Yah ; 
Tar 8 Reaigniog VR ſuch an 1 
ſion upon St. An s Mind, (queſt. 83. 
ed.) that hes drew this Iärkrence from 
i bar we W ebect uo herßfrer Mus- 
leage of the Truth fromourSenſes ; and Ari- 
deſtrous to Ahis: ye 
Atgument; - took -fuch a frivolous Method, 
Fi ol he has rather confirm d Lit, Ai Por. 
Mezaph. Lib. SHO. 5. Ne N trle 
further! 3M Ne 3 0k 
„IE All Things be ally ſubject to Change, 
Lmuſt of Conſequence be ſubjett to it:my 
ſelf, ſo that every Hour, nay, every Mo- 
ment, even whilſt I am {pcakirig} i become 
Man; and this Change is 
noe eaſily; perceiv d in ſo ſhort a Time, yet 
i it eaſily diſcover d ſome Time after; ho- 
call therefore Man, who is ſo changeable, 
ſo varying, and ſo inconſtant in himſelf, be 
able to judge with mn EA of _ 
ae 
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1 Je 3 
* I one ot them cah continue never ſo lit- 


_tle a Time, to be likehimfcts, there 
Difference: in 
fach : a vaſt Multitude of Men, as I have al- 
ready obſery'd ; and from ſo great a Vatitty, 
what Conformity of Judgment, what. A- 
what Certainty can be expected 
How can I be ſure that Tua which appears 
to me, doth appear in the ſame Manner to 
yon, or that That which ſeems white to me, 
ſeems ſo to you? Or that the Colour which 
you and I call white, doth | emo ſame 
to you that it doth. to me ? 1 
S INC R therefore. Things appear -diffe- 
rent to us, or at leaſt, ſince we cannot bę ſu re 


that they appear alike to that great Multi- 


tude of Men, who either ſee Things dif- 


ferently, or are uncertain whether they all 
ſee them alike or no, which of them ſhall 


we judge to ſee Things as they really are? 


And in ſuch an univerſal Agreement, what 
Rule ſhall we fix upon, which of all Mcn 
to believe above the reſt? © 
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Vue Ukvaiaranone. 
Tn Bert, Euripides did clearly diſ⸗ 


12 t of human 
made e ſheocles to 0 22 56x, 
1255 that amonę Men, there. is no 
alike, expept the lames of Thiags, but that 
as. for the; Things themſelves, they had no- 
ding dssdy,, nothing certain in them. 
| IL. ebe, Prot agaras- acknow- 
jedged a much, which. made him to affum, 
that every 
ſelf; bus 38 for me; I gare further affitm, 
That do Man gan be the Rule of Truth to 
himfelf,/by reaſon of that Difference, I have 


been ſpeaking of, which js; not only 'betwixe 


ſame, Perſon.}... 8 
70e 6 . 6. 
vn. C nm A p. VII. 


proof vi. "That 7 Binge cannot be perfedth 


and certain know ”, egal their Canet 
are inſinito. 


oa the preceding Proofs we muſt 
add one more, vis. that all ſub- 


* = gether, that we cannot conceive 
one ie without an other, nor that other with- 
out conceiving a Third, nor this Third with- 
out a Fourth, and ſo on, till going from 
one Thing to another, our Mind has run 
over that infinite Multitude of Things, of 


Which this World is compos d. Now it 
* being 


en 


Man was the Rule of Truth to bitt. 


all Men, but Hkewiſe e one and the 


TE tunary Things are ſo linked to. 


8 
49 


Water, Earth and Air, I dug 


0 © Of 1the Wau, bf | 
being impoſſible for 7 tn Vikdefſtanding 


e Kno. . Thiffgs, © ep. by öne 
Thing wii. add de Af, it follows 
thathe An Kiew Hie 0s ver 2.0 

S UP pos for Inſtance, thit Tant to 
know. what Man is; as he- conſiſts of Soul 
and Body, and is ehdow'd: Wit Reaſon 31 


Can never know Wat he 18, Zunlfeſs 1 know 


the Nature of the Body, of che Soll, and of 
-Reaſon: Our Bodies bein g- co] ]· sd of Fire, 
Re ts“ know 
the Nature of tlieſe four Elemente in order 
to know the Nature of Man. I begin firſt 
to ſrarch into the: Nature of Fire, and 
read all that Philoſophers have ſaid concern- 
ing it, If I conſuls Des Cartes, I find that 
I cannot learn from him what the Nature of 
Fire is, until I be fully inſtructed in, and ac- 
quainted with the Syſtem he has invented; 


neither will it be ſufficient for me to have 


learn'd it, for I muſf examine it, and: com- 
pare it with the Syſtems of other Philoſo- 
phers, and I muſt —— which of them all 


is the trueſt, in order to which, I muſt go 


back to the Knowled ge of the firſt Cauſes, 
which have been hitherts unknown. 5 
FROM thence 1 muſt go on to find out 
the Nature of Water, then that of Air, and 
laſlly, that of Earth; in all which Enquiries 
we {hall find the very ſame Difficulties, after 
which 1 muſt be obliged to look into the 
Fabrick of our Body, and the Structure and 
Vie of all its Parts; and this will afford 
| Matter 


Homat' Ups dus. 
Matter for 1 Ebddleſs Eabvur ald, Sti dune? 
ehety one Er thefe' Things eke lde 
the many Experiments atld Diſptites of: 185 
many Years 260tit” their Natlire, temaining 
aal e very obſetire and unsern: 
"Neither rec we'excifſe- out ſelves 
from enqulring how Man is ingendered, it 
being no leſs important than difficult: 0 
underſtand What eneration is, what are the 
Caifes of it, What the Fatket; and ht the * 
Mother contribute rowdtds'it 5 whence tak 
Faculty of cngendting Comes „ how the 
Child is form d in his Mother's Womb; how 
it receidet its Nouriſhment there, and who 
gives it Strength and Induſtry to break out of 
that Priſon, Whether Man can be begotten 
without a Father,or without a Mother, as ſome — 
have believd, why a Male or a Female is he- 
got, why a Child | ſhall prove flat-noſed, 
why his Hair ſhall curl, why one ſhall be 
very ſmall;: why another fhall be cholerick 
or ſanguine, Why given, to Women, why 
agreat Eater, or a great Drunkard, why ſi ſickly; 
why healthy and long liv'd.; and thus you ſee 
what an Infinity of Things muſt be known, 
B v r let us ſuppaſe that. they may all be 
hows; we ſhall find ſtill Come; unſurmoun- 
table Difficulties, when we come to the Na- 
ture of the Soul, to conſider what it is, 
where it is, how it acts, what are the Ef, 
fects of its Operation; how it is join d to 
the Body, c. if you could know all theſe, 
you will be oblig'd ſtill to go further, — 
8 E 2 examin 
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examino Ws 2002 is; cates OY and 
hit its Effect are, and this wiltablige you 

to underſtand! the; whole, Art.of-Hogick tho- 
| roughly 5. in a Word, it vouſd be.cndjels t to 
enumerate all thoſe Things Which are neceſ. 
ſary to be known, in order to attain to the 
Knowledge. of; Man, and our: whole Life 
would not Tuffice to know the. teat Part of 
9 muſt be known, beioge,, we can 
thoroughly; know; any one Jhing 3. it is 
therefore e to Hop —.— n DN 823 
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boot wi. That Man has _ certain Rule of 


FN bave till . aid that a-prin- 
9 eipal and irrefragable Ar = 
2 againſt the Temetity of 
nn ite, viz. that it has pleas d 1000 
to ae human Nature of a certain 
- Rule of Truth; for as every Thing is ſo 
blended with Truth and Falſhood, * we 
can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them, and often mi- 
take the one for the other; how ſhalt we 
beable to make a rignt Judgment of them, 
unleſs we had a certain Rule of Truth, by 
the Application of which we might be cer- 
rainly convinc'd, that whatever agrecs with 
it 


Ma- 


5 enen IEF d. 2 LO | 
henne pe. 2 A 


ww * . n — 
it is trat true, and What with it is 
falſe 2 It was for this Reaſon that the Philo- 


ſophers, whaapply'd them ſelves to the Search 
of Truth, did: uſe all the Endeavours their 
Wit and Induſtry was capable of, to find out 
this Rule. They gave it che Name of -Crite- 
rium, and — it twofold one to direct 
our Actions, the other tq direct our Opinions. 
The whole Life of Man is regulated by the 
firſt, and all his Knowledge depends upon 
the ſecond; and this being once well ſettled, 
we ſhall by the Help of it be able to diſtin- 
guiſh Truth from Falſhood ; and this is 
what we call the Rule or . of Truth. 
Tunis Criterium may be taken ſeveral 
Ways, but at preſent we only ſeek after that 
which js properly the Mcaſare of Apprehen- 
ſion or Perception; by Means of which 
Meaſure, if 5 5 us d, we may underftand 
thoſe Things which are obſcure: We ſhall 
here ban only of this Criterium ot Rule of 
Truth, which Waaler uſe of Reaſon to attain | 

to the Knowledge of T ruth. 
TuIs Criterium, is threefold, vis. the 
Criterium of which, the Criterium by which, 
and the Criterium accord; to which, T. he 

Criterium of which is Man; for the Que- 
ſtion is about the Knowledge of Truth which 
Man is deſirous to attain to. The Criterium 
by which is the Means or Organs which 
Man makes uſe of to know Truth, ſuch as 
our Senſts or Underſtanding ; and the Cri- 
terium according to which is the Action of 


E 3 BS the 
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the Underſtanding, which applies the Crite. 
ür er which; to the Search of Truth. 
„nr Uncertainty and:Infafficitency of 
;zheſe three Kinds of Criterium, in order to 
the Knowledge of Truth, has been hercto- 
fore clearly and ſufficiently proved by other 
Authors, for the Nature of Man being ſtill 


{unknown to us, notwithſtanding all the fruit- 


leſs Endeavours. and Debates of Philoſophers 
to the contrary, it is ſtill more nee ta 
us, whether it can attain to the Knowledg e 
.of Truth; it follows therefore, that the Cri 
terium of which, chat is, — N. ature, is 
L 5 
Now if this bo tte Caſe, as it plainly 
n it follows that the Organs of Senſe, or 
the Impreſſions which they receive, their 
- moſt — Motion, and Fancy otherwiſe 
called Imagination, which is the Impreſſion 
or Impulſe caus d in the Soul by an-outward 
Object, and the Modifications of the Mind, 
which Philoſophers call Viſum, all which 
are the Criterium by: which, are ſtill more 
uncertain. Nay, the Underſtanding it ſelf 
(which according to ſome ). and” Reaſon 
(which according to others,) is the Criteri- 
un by which, are. equally uncertain; for it 
is: Impoſſible to know the Faculties of a Na- 
cure which is unknown. 

Tux Faculties: being unknown, the Ac- 
tions muſt be ſo likewiſe; and in theſe con- 
ii ſts the Criterium according to which. I did 


- pot undertake | to mention cycry Thing that 


-- * a — 


gige 


Nw UnpersTANDIRG. | 
might be Sid on this Head, having: fall 


ſo great a Way to go, that ws cannot flop. 


long at cyery Place; eſpecially, conſidering! 
that there: arc few; but ide know. What 18 
taught in the Schools of Philoſophy, con- 


cerning the Deccitfulnels of our Senſes and 


Underſtandings, for n is no. Subject which 
the Academicts and 


proud and forward to contend for than this. 


5 ſhall. therefore content my ſelf. with offers 


ing ſome Proofs which do entirely. diſcre- 
dit and explode this Rule or Criterion of 


Truth. 15 
SIN c E Trauth cannot be known with- 


out. ſach a; Rule or Criterion of Truth, it 
will be very neceſſary to find it, before e 
begin our Search after the Knowledge of 


Truth. Now. we can never find this Cri» 
terion, unleſs we can know a _ one from 


quiry muſt be wheker the . Criterion 
bears any certain Marks of Truth, by 
Means of which we may, and without which 
we cannot know it; but how ſhall we know 
theſe Marks of Truth, if we don't know 
Truth? We ought therefore to find out 
Truth before we can be able to find 


out its Criterion; and the Criterion ouglit 


to be found out, before Truth can be diſ- 
cover d: Now ſince neither Truth, nor the 
Criterium have been found out, it follows 
that neither the one nor the other can be 


attain d. | 
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not rigfir, 


ss wot s, the Crittrion *bd 
of” Trath/- we ouzht firſt 


ag the this 
it amd” ffraigtit 
before we app to Tru ;2"For® 
06 we are nüt ſute” tliat it is 
{6 it will Hot be à certiin-Nhle, neither 
cin we ever truſt to it; but w En neither 
nuke it kiglu aud ſtraight, nor he fare thidt 
iris ſo, un we Have fore Ger Rule of 
Truth, which'we certainly kn] to beright, 


to tty and fectify the otchet by. This 
Second ought to be likewiſe tryd 55 recti ·d 


by a Third, and this Third by a Fourth, and ſo 
ad infnium; Theſe Matters having been 
amply and filly explain d by the Philoſopher 
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Sextus Empirieus, 4Man of a ſubtle and pe- 


netrating Wit, who has hunibled the Pride of 
the Dogimatifis more than any one elſe; 1 
Rave contented my ſelf with 4 fimma 7 


9 of them, - EEG 
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"The" Objetts which preſtut them! elves to 
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Truth, by Means of ſome 
or Criterion of Fruth, do agree that it is 
further neceffity that we ſhould Have a cleat 
and diſtin& Perception of Things, either by 
the Help of the Senſes, ot of Reaſon, or 
by any ether poſſible. Means; fo that it is 
bs alte that the Mind ſhould have a diſtinct 

evident Idea of a Thing, in order to 
is right apprehetiding it. This is the Lan- 
guage of all Dogmariſts, whetein they dont 
perceive that rhey tnake the Knowledge of 
Truth till mote difficult; and that inſtead of 


one Criterion, they require Two, vis. the 


Idea 


to Cote to a perfoct Knowledge Of 2c. Tee 
ule? is confuted. 
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Idea of the Thing, and the Evidence of that 
Idea. Now if it be plain that there 
riection 1 hre za Fette /prov'® 
Evidence, Winlefi is the Companion of *Cr7- 
Ferion, cannot ſubſiſt: To which you may 


* 


add, that there is nothing Frigent but what < 
is ſo to all the World; for if no Man will / 
dmit a Thing to. be evident; but what ap- ? 
%% 
equally evidept, for eyery onc of thoſe, who il © 


hold Sontrary Opinions, willalledge Evidence 
for a Proof of his Opinion, N ow as there 


is nothing iq evident, as to appear ſo to all 


. 


he World, it, follows that there, can be no 
vidence at all. One cannot therefore ſuf- 


ficiently admire the Blindneſs and Ignorance 
of thoſe Philoſophers, who, boaſting that 
 - . - they; had Evidence on their Side, cannot 
ee that which is moſt cvident,.. vis. the 
Deceitfulneſß of Evidence, which takes the 

Part of any two oppoſite Parties indifferently, 

and lends its Aſſiſtance to either of them 
againſt the other; and that we can never 

reap any Benefit or Advantage from ſuch 
an Aſſiſtance, till all the Philoſophers be 
agreed and re- united into one and the ſame 
Sect. Can any Man, how. clear and diſtinct 

ſoever his Notions of Things be, have the 
Confidence to think that he is the only wiſe 

2 Man in the World, and that all the reſt are madd 
| Doth not Evidence it ſelf often deceive the 

- avs Perſon who finds 4 Thing falſe in bi 
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250 Friends; ur any 


Fwo'ſ Navin, fol 


for ſooner or "ater they will all find 
ame Things, bitter and fiveert, To 
which we may add the Saying of Terence, 
Kaclph. Act. v.Sc. 4) Thar nd Man ever 


prder d his Life fo wi iſely, but that the 


"State of T, bings, 7 Trme, of Cuſtom, weuld 
2 ford him ſome Novelty, and Tnftruftion 
fi convinte him, that he was ignorant of 


hat he fancied he knew; and that he 


t to 7 what he might have thought 


1 2 
i * dej iräble. No. which of all thoſe 


3 ſhall we believe or follow, that of 
Vouth, that of Manhood; or that of old 
Age? Did Diony/ars of Heraclea, (who, 
overcome by Exceſs of Pain, turn d from 
the Sect of the Szoicks, to that of Epicurus, 
and was therefore ſirnam'd the Inconſtant.) 
Did he, I fay, find any Obſeurity or Con- 


fuſion in every Thing, whilſt he kept to_ 


the Se of the Sticks 3 
'Nay, I will venture to am further, 
That that which appears to the Mind in 


Sleep, or when a Man is drunk or light- 


headed, is no leſs evident, than that which 
appears to us when we are awake, ſober and 
in our Senſes. When we wake or are re- 
Lovers d from's a drunken Fit or Madneſs, we 
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is younger Years ſeemd 
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N e mg 
our Seen Whether we ate dreaming ot 2 
hos and after we have conſider d a While, 
* erſuade our ſelves that we are awake, 
and have in our Thoughts : e PTR Evidence 
25 what then preſents it ſelf to our Mind. 
Dip not the * Man of 1 20s, who dream d 
that he was at a Play, and was the only one 
Vho clapp d an empty Stage, believe that he 
clearly ſaw the Action, and heard the N 
of = Actors? Are not the Tra s of a 
Madman, his Fears, his Anger, - Manj- 
feſt Tokens that his Mind is poſleſs'd: and vio- 
lently mov'd by the Images of ſome ſtrange 
Object? Hoy many are there, who, though 
aſleep, do nevertheleſs give exact and ra- 
tional Anſwers to eyery Thing that is ask d 
them? How many make fine Verſes in 
their Sleep; nay, Meu will even climb up 
to the Tops of Houſes, and walk upon them 
with all ſeeming Circumſpection; all which 
could never be, were they not prompted to 
it by ſome very clear Ideas. Have not theſe, 
who fancy themſelves preſent at ſome noc- 
turnal Feaſt of Witches, very clear Ideas of 
Things which nevertheleſs are falſe and fri- 
volous! inſomuch that when they come to 
awake, they cannot perſuade themſelves that 
All theſe, extravagant Viſions were done in 
. their Sleep, but verily believe them to be 
| real, 
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havs no Relation to the Matters we have 
— doing when awake : For if they ſhould 
to have any Relation to them, we 
Token: left to diſtinguiſh the 
other: Now ſuch a Thing may 
caſily happen. Suppoſe, for Inſtance, That 
in my. Sleep, I dream that I am diſcourſing 
with my Friends about the ſame Things f 
had been telling them the Day before, and 
that: the Barking: of: a. Dog has interrupted 
my. Story 3. the next. Day when I come to 
awake, I ſhall be apt to A whether the 


I. was telling when I was awake, or that 
which I told in my Sleep; and it oſten hap- 
pens, that we doubt whether fome Things 
have really happen d to us, or whether we 


3 0 the * wilde s of | 
otily h tem; and ff. oH te dilter 


what we do when awake, 


rather bret chat thoſc FI 


of are falſer that tfoſe We 38d nen 2 l 
For ſince there is ſuch! 4 Diftgreement bell 


twixt them, and that Difagreenietit 216 the 
Mark of Falthgod; the bixe ought not to be 


more ſulpede#'of Fallhiood/thaii the ther. 


Vir” "agreed that the. Conſcitũſneſꝰ f 
dur Mints is form'd by Ae mpülſe of the 


Brain, by the Mietion f the Fibres. und 
animal Spirits, as 1 Have. ſhiew's befdre⸗ 
Whience it follows that tlie Eyidence öf 
thoſe Images which preſent the (ſelves tothe 


Mind, being nothing elle but a Madlosl or d 


Modification of thoſe Images maſt p roeeed 


from the ſame Cauſe With the Ange them- 
ſelves. This Point being. Onde granted;4 ad 
indeed it cannõt be deny d, we miift like- 


and he Fibres and aniffat Sp irits be 'niov'd 
in like manner! by internal "Coles, as'well 


as by externał Objects. Hence we may con- 


clude; rhat the Evidence may be on the 
wrong as well as the right Side; and that the 
Evidence om the right Side! carries no Marks 
whereby it may be known from that on the 
wrong Side. Neither can theſe Marks" be 
taken from any Thing elſe; if it be true; as 
the Maintainers of Evidence affirm, '' That 
what is evident, is ſo of It 1c, ane are 
no Proofs from without. Tat ; 
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wiſe grant that" the Brain may be ſhaken; 
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fall to his 3 21 the ** 1 whom the 
ſhould diſtribute 
them in the Dark N them, none of the 


Beggars would be able to know whether he 
had receiv'd the Piece 


it has been t out of the 


Bag, unleſs ſome 


of them gueſſing by the Sound, .or the 
Feeling, or ſome ther frivolous 5x oken, 


comes to believe for certain? ot find out 
by ſome infallible Tokens that he has it; 
otherwiſe it Would be as rid iculops for 


him, as for the reſt, to think 'that' he had 


the Sibver- piece, and that all the reſt Were 
miſtaken;- and ſuch whimſical Diſputes could 
be no way decided but by Day or Candle- 
. 


{IT is much the: fine with the Error of 


matiſts, every one of whom, being 
ſurrounded with the greateſt Darkneſs, holds 
and feels his 3 Coin; there is not of 
them but boaſts that he has by ſome infallible 
Tokens: found that his Picce is the only pre- 


the Da 


cious one, vi. Truth, which he has re- 


geir d from God, the Giver of all Good, and 
| chal- 


Silver, or whether 
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Proof - 2 Containing: 1 The Reaſon 7 
for . 
pos q E hin Cartes, * 


er * iz. 
— 2 ee e 
ate, 4s. * bull be alas 
hater e, it 2 ile. Thet 
our inter er 0 Sis 
uncertain and Aale 
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Ee * furniſhes us all b 
another Reaſon; for our ubting, 

when he ſays at the Beginning of 
bis Meditations, (Ma. 1. and 6. and of 
bis Principles, & Primcip. part 1.F. 5- and 
13.) that Wwe dont know whether G has 
not created us of ſuch a Nature, as that 
we * be always . even in thoſe 
Things 
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Hoax Unyresr ano, 


"Thing? * which Year to ur moſt clear and 
This Problem had b n worthy of 
4 tp had the Perſon whopropound- 
eck it, taken tlie Pains of ſolving i 7 ; "het! 
eat worthy'0f' 'a Philoſopher, don't mean 
@'Chriftian' Philoſopher, who knows that 
Gd enlightens every man coming into the 
world, Joh. i. 9. but here Des Cartes ſpeaks 
a8 Philoſopher, and not as a Chriſtian, and 
he that could ſuppoſe that there was no God, 
Des Cartes, Princ. Part . could as 
well ſuppoſe that God had created Mankimd 
ſubje& to Error. But what ſürp prizes me 
Very” much is, that he ſhould' 2 ſoon ſet 
auß fot a Diſeoverer of Truth; and that after 
he had begun his Syſtem of Phitoſophy'by 
ubting, and given us his Reaſons for {6 
doing; fierſhould, lmmediately, after, ſo.abfo- 
atety ceaſe to Goubt, (as if che Way to 
Fruth had been ew d dof ent Heaven) 
Wichbut ſd muth' a troubling Himſelf abodt 
ſolving thoſe very Arguments, Which had 
iidue'd him to doubt. Bur this is not a pro- 
per · Nace to treat of this Matter; it is ſuffi- 
elent to ſay, that this Doubt is of ſuch 
Weight, that it muſt hinder us from re- 
eeving any Propoſition as Certain, whilſt 
we mike uſe of our Reaſon; and Des Car- 
tes is ſo far from having overthrown it, that 


unleſs Faith comes to the Help of RD. 
For if a Man is once perſuaded ' that he is 
ene fo fram'd by Nature, chat whe 
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Idctannot ſce how it can be eden ſhaken, 
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ener kita; ſhall. 1 1 a 
2 ropos d to hi inlt ſuch a Nation, 


"if falſe, he will juſtly xcje& itz if it appears 
to him tobe maar ee eee d, 
; | that u what appears to him truo i actually, falſe, 
he will ſtill be obliged to reject it as fulſe,; 
ſo that it will be caſy for him to overturn 
l the Arguments that can be alledged againſt 
his Opinion, and it will be impoſſible- tp 
invent, any but what will fall under this ge- 
veral Rule, that what Pear trueſt to Man, 
1 Or may be falſeſt. 1 cht 1 
„How v En, what Lhave ben * ing 
2 ve, and eſpecially the Reaſon which 
 _  Gartes. has propoſec 


d for our dat 


every Thing, doth entirely ovcrthrow. and 
demoliſh the Fortreſs into which the Der- 


matifts uſe. to intrench themſelves, when 
affirm. 


they we have a certain intimate 
0 of ſevetal Things, Which, though 
not founded upon Reaſon, is nevertheleſs 
certain and evident: And that the Knowledge 
of the fitit Principles is of this Nature, às 
well as the Certainty | Lhaye, that Lam now 
awake; and that alth 


ough thele Things can- 
not be proved. by. Reaſon, we haye neyerthe- 
leſs an internal and fure, Perception, that 
thoſe Things are certainly. o. For if Na- 
ture has form d me in ſuch a Manner, that 
what appears to me moſt. true, ſhall be moſt 
falſe, when I think I know, and have a ſen- 
ſible and i intimate. Perception that the whole 

2 IM 


im either trur or falſe.; 
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age um 1e rde 
is bigg an its Part, or 30 I am awake; 
I hr be obli d to believe it falſe, if I ſtick 
coſely tothir Mraſan itt Des Cartes has 
given us for nag of nas Thing. | 
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7 2. Wh Azeyments we form 
in the 10 of Realpp, Ne dhe Product 
on of Reaſog.; -but..Reafon en produce 
noching thar is entirely certain, thergfore 
what Hrofs ſgeyer I inte 8 1 the 
Certainty- af Reaſo ſan, the lik 5 cewiſe un- 
certain. Tis therefore, a Petitio B incipii, a 
begging of che Queſtion. gpagſrnd, Reaſon by 
Arguments drawn from Reaſon; For what- 
eyer Proof wc alledge 28 true and certain, 
being | produged from Reaſon; the Thing 


in qucſtion will ſtill be whether Reaſon can 
produce any Thing Rt. is. rue 
ot not. 
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Proof xi. That our Neat: are un- 
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B mult fil harden our Forcheads, 
oe finee we have begun to doubt, 
we mit do it in god Eürneſt, 
35. 8 ve. drive. 


the Dogma- 
Is to Deſpair: Sure Ki I 9 
'{biing no Ptoof 4 


e : aſs... Dag, 0 15 
not 


of fea Philoſo- 
ets, Who loRE d upon this Alt of ſon- 
ing 45" doubrfill, uncertain” and fall 


and maintain d that all the Rules of Logic: 
were only miete Traps 


Which a Man could not ctticate himſelf, 
hl which made that appear true which was 
actually falſe, from -which they concluded, 
that a Man muſt be out of his Senſes to give 
Credit to that Which fo oftert Acceives him. 
2 1 will. endeavour to be more condeſcend- 
Let any of thoſe Arguments be pro- 


Peunzes to me; which our Adverſaries hold 


for certain and indiſputable, and I will pre- 
ſently ſhew you that it is very uncertain, 
and proves nothing. If they want to, prove 
U chat Peter is arational Creature, they will 
: Dn reaſon 
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granted, becauſe every particular Man is a 


they 1 formed that univorſal Propoſition 


HUMAN - UNDERSTANDING. 


reaſon. cus; Bvery Man Is a rational Crea: 


tional Creature. Fh: firſt of theſr three 
Propoſitions, which is univerſal, is taken for 


rational Creature ; for hen we have once 
found that this Man, and that Man, and a 
Third, Fourth, &c. are rational Creatures, 
and that we never ſaw. a Man that was mot 
ſo; from the collected Heap of all cheſe par- 


ticular, Propoſi tions, Mhich determine, that 


every Man in particular is a rational Creature, 


od every Man isa rational Creature 3 whence 
it follows that the Certainty, of this univer- 
ſal Propoſition depends on the Cenituce of 
al the partieular ones 3 
"Don in the Reaſoning wer are now * 
mining; the Certainty of the particular Pro- 
poſition depends on the Certainty of the 
univerſal one, for from this, vr. that 


eyery Man is a rational Creature, we con- 


clude that Peter is ſo too; and thus we fall 
into a vicious kind of Reaſoning called a 
Circle, which: the old Philoſophers called a 


Dyallalies. Beſides, ſince: Des Cartes has 


mtg that God can change the Eſſence 


of Things, and cauſe them not to be what 


they are, inſomuch that the Number Forty 
ſhall not be compos d of two Score, and 


that a Man ſhall not be a rational Creature, 


(1 dont at preſent enquire into the Truth 


of thoſe Propoli tions) it may ſo happen 
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| Hal Creature, Half Hold no long 


found the Falſhdod Gf. 


| ſoning : but what Reaſoni 
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that line Men miay'be found; whicfy ate not 
rational Creates and therefote that ani- 
verſal ian that every Mun is a tatio- 


er true: 
Tais ſingle Inſtance is ſufficient to make 
as doubt of the Certainty of every Kind of 
Reaſoning, aud we have been induced to 
think ' ſo; by tie muny Arguments which 
ſome eminent Philoſophers hace furniſhed 
us wich; however;Þd but lightly touch upon 
theſe- Matters. But upon” the Whole tis — 
plain, "that if we act as becomes Wiſe-mety 
we/ſhall rake Care not to depend too much 
upon ſuch Reaſ6nings, às we have. ſo oſten 
In this Diſpoſition, 
if the Dagmatiſtr ſhould offer to attack 
me, what Weapons can they 


with my Doubts and Diffidence?' The beſt 
Arguments they can uſe. are thoſe which are 


calFd Demonſtrations, for whatever Proof 


they bring, will be of no Force, unleſs. it be 


reduced into Form of Argument and Rea- 
or Atgument 


is there, but what falls unde 
have an; of . of every Thing? 
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xii. That the Diſſenſi 


Proof 


ficient Reaſon againſt adhering to any. 


HE Difſenfions amongſt the Dop- 
matiſts, will likewiſe afford us a very 
| pregnant - Argument againſt them- 
ſelves, which is the ſame that the Phyſicians 
called Zxppiricks, urged againft thoſe who 
join d Reaſon. to Experience, and were there- 
fore called rational or reaſoning Phyſicians ; 
vi. That if nothing was eyer affirm d by 
one Man, but Was deny d by another 3, if 
there never was any Hypotheſis or Doctrine 
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advanc d by ſome, but what has been con- 


tradicted by others; what Aſſurance can we 


have from their Affiimations, ſeeing other 


Dogmatick Philoſophers equally conceited 
and arragant, will not admit them to have 
any Weight? 8 | 


every one of them, what they think of them- 
ſelves, and of all thezeſt ; and they will mo- 
deſtly anſwer, That they have Truth on their 
Sides, and that all the reſt are miſtaken, 


Ask another, what they-think of this, and 
tcy will anſwer without Heſitation, that it 
| F 4 _ certainly 
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Th, ions among /f 
the various Sets of Dogmatiſts,are a ſuf< 


Le r us examine all their Sets, and ask 
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3 certainly i js an erroneous one, anc 4 thus every 
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Fo 's. Pythagoras. 4. Empedocles. 5 

| 8 Songs Eecn inus. 6; be ay phanes. 7. 

Epicharmes. 8. Parmenides. 9. Xenia- 

es. 10. Zeno Elenſis. 71. N 
od Anaxagoras.” 13. Democritüs. 

Protagoras. 15. 1 8  þ Phar 

| of the firſt Heudbn . 17. 

| 2 - Ariſtotle.” 18. Arceſilaus, Aus bun of the 

oO 2 42 2  Lacides. 20. 


Y Autor 175 the fifth e 24. 
Cicero. 25. Varro, Piſo, Lucullus and 


"Brutus. 2 e 0 B of Pyrthoniſ, 
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29. 
Tries 
Di WARE, be- 
E $ 
es, 
which laſt 
. Wherem 
Ince between ihe 5 Acude- 
the Sett of the Scepticks,is fhewn, 
and recontiled. Fin Difference. 33. 
Second Difference. 3 4. Third Diffe- 
rence. 35. Fourth Difference. 36. 
Fifth Difference. 37.. 9552 . Dife- 
| 7 Feen Different 7 
"Why thoſe Philoſophers, tho . Pro- 
7 F "doubiing, chaſe rather to be 
culled Academicks than rrhonian S. 40. 


Py 30. How man ACS 

the e Keen, aud t 
4 Ago, 
Dat there 5 

the Ancient an the 7 
nf 4 real Py trhoniſm. 3 
be Di 


: "or Pyrchonians, Was interrupted after 
Timon. 41. Timon Ye Philius. 42. 
 Nauſiphanes of Teos. Theodoſius 
z Bithy nia. 44. Eueſſe Ads of Cnoſ- 
ſus. 45. Prolomy of Alexandria. 46. 
Cornellus Celfus. 47. Favorinus. 48. 
Sextus Empiricus. 49. M bet ber Sextus 
:Enipirlcus is the ſame with Sextus of 
8 75 50. The *  Aﬀenity be- 
rien the Sceptick, the Empirick, and 
the Met hodical S . 51. Lucian. 52. 
Uranius. 53. And furt bermore, among 
tbe Selte of the Dogmatiſts, Porphyry. 
54. Ariſtippus, | Ariſton of Chios. 55. 
„Hens Carthaginenſis. 56. Menede- 
FLY 9192 . 4 | | mus 


eftabliſhed 


excel- 


lene Philo- 


'- fophers. 


apt to fall, was their to walk in 
- uneven, crooked and b qr ain, Ge in th he 
midſt f the thickeſt Darkneſs,” with the 
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and with what pn fanny all 


Things about us are cover d; and obſerving 


at the ſame time, that the principa :Cauſc 
of thoſe. Errors, into which Mankind is ſo 


fame Preſumption and er as if 
they were na in a ſmooth, plain Ground 
at Noon-day; this | OE — tap, and 


moderate this natural 'Propenſity and nder 


tuoſi ity .of the Mind: and after 


check d, and, as it were, bridled their Migds 
they brot ught them to themſelves again, and 
Hilcatangied. them from their Prejudices. 
They carefully examin d the. Nature of their 
Bodies, of their Minds, and of every Thing 
about and without them, and by thus ob- 

ſerving 
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Hon 1 . 
ſeriing and al Things, they have been 
a lit convinted thi zhv only Way te pres 
vent ny into Error, —＋ id ſuſpenc theit 
ro Fo r 16, rat his Was the 

phy, aud chat it O Wes its 

Bitth Bite ns te M M f doudiing, Which the 
wiſeſt Men took fails then — 
hr Weakneſs: of Hunan ' Vadetftanding. 
There was then no other Difference: between 
1 Man of Sefiſe and Foo}, befwten a Phi- 
loſopher and 1 Dunice, but that the” one 
knew that he knew Nothing, and the othet 
knew it not. | 
Ix therefore we take the Pains to tset 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, from its firſt Ori- 
girl to rhis preſent Time, amongſt that 
grelit 'Diverlity of Opistens, we ſhall find 

hat choſe excellent great Men, who were the 
Authors of it, except fome few of chern, 

did all agree in this, That Truth is hidden 

from u, that our Undetſtanding and Senſes 

ate weak and deceitful, und that out Minds 
are abſolutely ignorant of evrry Thing. 

"4 ſhall not place Hoey at their Head, nor 
make uſe. of his as the Scepticks 
gladly do, whether in Conformity to the 
Ouſtot of all Amiquity, whith in afl Con- 
troverſies uſed to appeal to Homer; or be- 
ciyſe tliey knew that Arcefitas and "Pyrrbo 
hind his Book contintully in theit Hands, and 
Were ever reading of it. Neitlier fall T al- 
ledgethe Authority of the ſeven Wiſe · men, 
ho ate pretended to have been the Found- 
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Pherecy- 


Pythago- 


cles. 


could comprehend Nothing 


Of. the Werkness a: F 


ers of this Law: of. doubting, beeanfe:: ſach 
precarious /Audhoritits :have, more Often- 
tation 5 Truth. ent; 1111 1 1.1 1 
* he's) :howeycr Aae who-s 
aid to have affimed, Thar there Was no 
Rule ot Criterium of Truth, and that Man 
and who re- 
proved thoſe Greets ho were of u 
Opini ion. 21101 EST iis (3 2 
2. As for Pberecyder, no Body eum 
his being Of this Opinion, ſince he has af- 
firmed in his Writings that there was no 
Truth in any Thing, at leaſt OY he knew / 
of none. ye 
3. SUGH was likewiſe the Doarine: of 
Pyt hagoras 5. and in thoſe Wri itings Which 
are attributed to him, we find this ttlent 
Maxim, that no Man ought. to wiſh for any 
Thing. becauſe he knows not what is beſt 
for him; and being fully convinc d that 
Man could not, with, all the Study and Ap- 
Plication he Was capable of, came to the 
Knowledge of Truth; he: declard to Lea, 
Prince ot; the Bhliaſſau, that he was Ma- 
ſter of neither Knowledge nor Wiſdom, but 
that God, along; enjoy d that Happiness; and 
that he boaſted: of nothing but his being a 
Lover of Wikia, that as, a Philoſopher. 
4. Empedactes, © Pythagoras's Diſciple, 
made: the 1 L7ſ6. of this-Leſfon, and .d 
often tocomplain that the Way ot tho Senfos 
Wk: £90" ire to. lead. us to n 15 
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1 Husiar Unrmeradi, 
wn orgies Lebt, 5 ng 


45 e ede ice C Ard 
Wig of the "School, of 


Roſe c. 
1 5 
115 
Parte. In the firft; he ſhew'd tflat 
ASA any Thit "exiſts: In th ee 
E. proved, that though it wete trüe, 
ge Things exiſt, yet Mar, was not 
A comprehend it, Ather ch e Under- 
nding; © not Senſes, ha ing any. "Rule or 
Truth: And in the Third, f depdya, Thar | 
6 ugh 1 It were poſſible for a Man, to under- 


BF owe Things, yet he could never make 
— 75 &* ſenſible, of what himſelf” undet- 


27411 20 
.4 


'Y enophanes; hs is reckibaed' a' Py- Xenopha- 

thagdrean, did acknowledge that we cnder- _ 

ſtand nothing certainly, that rhexe i Is neither | 

Rule .of Trick, Underſtanding," nor Senſes, 

that all depends on mere Fahcy; atid he 

maintain d this Doctrine with ſo mud?Botd- 

neſs and Pride, that he was believed to be 

the firſt invent or it; though: he! really. was 

Hort. ; 77 . 7 Tr „ 

0 bcharihtes] who was of klte⸗ ſame 
40 Dildo did chicfly mes — 


Sect, a med, That true \ 
and wholly conſiſt in our fulpfnaing our 
Judement nd Belief of Things: pt | 
; 38. Parmenides, whom Plato frnames che Par meni- 
Great, accus d thenr- of Raſhneſs and Ar- des. 
rogance, WhO fancy'd they had Atain n 
Knowledge, which he afinmed to be above 
our Reach. * 

L 9. Xeniades 
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Hana majors he aa fave 
25 did alſo, 


ite, 2 realy 
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Things are ſurrundeed 
101 E ieee 
— 5 Jemucritys Aude that the Cauſes 
ings were uoknown,, that there was 
nothing true, 'of that if any Thing were true, 
we could nat know it that he new not 
whether, he did know, any Thing, or Ne- 
ching, or whether any Thing, cxiſtsd oro; 
he 16 ed All Kinds qt ;Demonſiratigg, and 
this ARM 9 7878 is aſcribed 4p; him, chat 
* beg hid in the Forgm of a Well. 
+. e ,ope gt ithe ilclples of 
Democritys, and ſirnam d M iſdom, did af- 
e that there was no Rule of Truth, that 
* 12 — no- 
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nothing min bither true ot fue; at chere 
_ a val: Diſſarenceæ . 1 4 
That; wa appear ov did not 
APPear 0 e Was Betting mote | 
in this, thandwthat Manner; anch being ſa- 
tisty d chat ihere was nothing; of which the 
ſune Thing might ubt be Am 'A And deny'd, 
and dem — whether one might ar- 
prom agar nor the fn Thing,” he ws 
the fit who ſevited:'that Mathed of main- 
taining the two womrraty Opinions Won the 
ſame Matte. E84 SIT" 111 5: 0 30 


r* 


Arr of: Doubting, did afrerwurds take the 
ſame Method; and brought ie into great 
Vogue; for 2 Men knew 
nothing, and did nut ſe me e know, that 
they knew nothing, he declared it opemiy, 
and profris d tllat Meknew/ riothing.' This he 
mide im deſerve che Character 
given him b y iht DaſphickOtitte, f being 
the wideſt. SfiMeny, the- higheſt Pitch of 
Wiſdom conſiſting in the Knowing wow 205 
knowledging our Ignorance. 


Or n Vw ALA way 
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AND we may ſee by Plits's Daune, 
Thing, '2 
en 


that he never would _—_— an 
the Subject propos'd te him 
would, but that he contented: 
confuting thoſe who had been bold enough 
to affirm any Thing; and this it was that 
induc d his A dverſarics to · call him FOOI and 
Ignorant, feeing he contented himſelf with 
Wing Queſtions- Of m Without ever 
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(wering guy himſelfa- and hat he was 
1 8. xcady te dw his Ignotatice and Stu- 
-Pidity. „He 4herefore; gave Hialſelfrup hö. 
Jy;t9- the Stydy;:of Morat Fhibeſophy, wad 
2 that fo Natural Philo@phy, - which 
e had cultivated at firſt; and found at 

length to bt: -aboye.theReathicof;his Under- 

Randing., Aste His] n Particular, tio found 

1 himſelf ſoinſufficient forvit) that though 
An the Beginning he fancied: himſeif pvet- 
t expert in it, and was thought ſo h/ others, 
he became in the End blinded with it to 
that Degree, that he was forced to forget 
all that hs; had learn d before, and 'profei#d 
ſuch profound Ignorance, that he did mot 
10 much as know- heather he Was a Man 
r an Thing clic, © or in ſhort what Thing 
he Was. 2 | 7111 117 JE 70 
1 SoM, Men "avg thouglit that he: * 

neither ſincere hor in earneſt, hen he ſpoke 
after this Manner; but. that he did it lroni- 

| cally or through Modeſty, and to humble the 
0 Arrogance of the Sophiſts, Who fooliſhly 
| bragg d that they were ignorant of nothing, 
and that they were always ready to. dil 

Courſe on any Subject whatever. If chat 
1 had been the Caſe, he would not haue per- 
| ſiſted ſo conſtantly in that publick and 
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open Acknowledgement of his Ignorance, t 

7 clpecially when top diſcourſed with his Friends, | 1 

| and with ſober and ſerious Perions, and!“ 

ll when there was no Room for his crying | © 

=: : owe and ridiculing| the Philoſophers. : = t 
wou 


„ 
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Would newer! have” examit'd all Things at- 
- cotding to his wonted Guſtom; and conifor- 
mably to this Doctrine, neither would he 
have given {01falſe an Interpretation, and fo | 
_— te hits on Nations of the Oracie 
that had given ſuch an ample Teſtimony of 
his Wiſdom. From him have ſprung ſeveral 
Sects f ers, the moſt famous of 
which, afterwards called Accademics, have fol- 
lowed this wiſe Method of doubting of 
every Thing, and not only improv d, but 
even carried it to its greateſt Perfection. 
16. Plato, the Father and Founder of 2 47 
the Academy, having becn inſtrudted: by % % 
"Socrates in the Art of doubting, and declar- 4wy. 
ing himſelf his Follower; took his Method 
of handling Matters, and undertook to op- 
poſe all the Philoſophers who had gone be- 
fore him; and not only in thoſe Writings 
of his, which are called Gymmaſtick, but 
even then when he ſeems to be moſt poſi- 
tive, whether he makes Socrates or any 
other to ſpeak, he never advances any Thing 
for true, but propounds i it only as probable, 
and Keeps till to this Maxim, that the 
Knowledge of Truth muſt be left to the 
Gods, and the Children of the Gods, and 
that we ought to content our ſelves with 
ſeeking after that which is probable. 
Tux Academicks, who followed Plato, 
endeavour d to ſettle this Philoſophy, which 
till that Time had been looſe and unſet- 
tled, and was already burden'd with the 
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Ariſtot le. Lie HOW a VR, 


dont uur lar ur me Men en ant. 
not permit us 40 ſtarch aſter 


% 


_—_—_ the: Wegx NSS wy 
Knowledge: of 1 many Things: . Thoy 


> _ formd: Syſteans;:.;Plans and, Bales 1 Do- 


ige and n he Precepts: of their 
Maſter Sgrrates, who never apprayd ot fuch 
Mays, they, ſettled ſome Laws: bother 
tracking; and Jearning, - aul chat dven che 
HBoldneſs to advance ſome Doczin t:. 
Ariſloslerttaim di this 
uncsgtain and doubriul: Magnet of diſputing 
upon every Sabjet, and was; fe N in it 
hu the Heripateticts. Several, Treatiſes are 

found amongſt his Works, cſprcially in his 
E Metaphyſical Books, which although: they 


Jet, „they do 
it, but by the Way of doubiing. and after 


having firſt queſtion'd and examin d it Nap, 


hg has cyen;ventursd.to-ſay, bat diere isn 
Difterencs; betwixt a firm Opinion rand cer. 
tain Knowledge; whence it follows that, all 
3 neon S Men. Foy goo eager 


6 * 7 


+ £40 


He it 
Was, Who repall'd PE Law e doubting; of 
every Thing. which had been: maintain d by 
Socrates, bug by this Time:was almoſt come 
to nothing. He renew d, than ancient Cu- 
ſtom of confradidting every Thing that was 
advanc'd in any Controyerſy, of imaintain- 
ing that which! was moſt probable, and of 
2 ncver 


2. 
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23 
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never bchug beyund Likelitf6odand Sxrobabi - 
= 1 ſtill turther; for:ob- 
Metin of Sucrarreg 
rhing elfe cdp bur I know: 
* ihapbrtunt Objection might be 
mide ate Ha muſs confequently''kbow! ; 
om ine knows that he knows no4 £ 
thingy) fie word not. ſo.\Much.a5 admit of 
ehis Maxi Hv Sbrrarer hat! leſt bend 
kim, tobe ind of Comfort to himan 
Weakneb and affirmedz chir we did not fo 
much as know that we-knew hotfing, chat g 
there” was hothing ſure pcchat Nature Had 3 
not given us any Rule uf Ne; chat ths 4 
Senſes" and Underſtanding of Man can "a+ 
prekend notliteig as true; chat in every Thing 
„ve might find ferne Keiſha of equal Force 
to the eonttary; that che Thing was 
neither more true, nor even E Hkely 
than another; that every Thing was 
up in Darkneſs, and 7 * woe ought = 
therefore to approve or att any Thi 
but always ſuſpend our Aſſent and Bel 
ſo that he never would declate his 4 
ments, being even un willing ro admit that = ; 
Men had any Semtiments at all; and if 4 
Matr did declare or mairitzin his own;*he 
oppos d it W g cog Pleaſintneſs af govd 
Manners, as Welf as with 4 Rest dell of _ 
- | Wiratd Reg + 
IS BUT after all, this Aero. e * 
. | alt FPhitbfbpheal Diſputes would Heber 


f * that one Thing was truer than another, 
r G 2 = 7 ms 


— the: Minis ; E 


wen he renthoitd the common Uſes of 
Life, would always prefer: that which ap- 
near'd:: — — him; and yet ſo 
grvat\ was His AOA, that in ther 
and: Defence; ff Methodi of diſputing, 
he:cotld'not;/beanto be ealld the) ot or 
Inventor of dt, hut would always aſcribe it 
to dorratet, Ho t latu, to — 
Heraclitus: He was nevertheless drawn into 
this Party by Hyrrii and wholly-adher'd to 
1 hehad: left Theophraſtus, Dante 
| Diodorus and Menedemus. AJ wont: 1 ae 
bels was therefore actually a Pyrrbonion, 
aud the Pyrnloniuns have put him in the 
Number of the Sceptic and Parojonians, 
' he never acjected the Title of Acalamiat. 
We mult therefore look upon him,, not only 
* Reſtorer, hut likewiſe as the Reformer 
of: the Doctrine of Socrates and of the old 
Keademy: For tw.as he, who gave Birth to 
the: new Academy, which is founded on 
mere oli Princip les than- the, old one. 
Neyrrcheleſs, — he had many Diſciples, 
yet huis Doctsine was not preſently; reliſh'd, 
hecauſe it look d as if he had, deſignd to 
'extinguiſh all the Light of Knowledge, to 
-Qver:caſt the Mind oh Darkneſs; and over- 
turn the Foundations of Philoſophy, : 
19. Lacydes was the only one, who main- 
' tain'd the Doarine of eArceſulas ; He tranſ- 
mitted it to E vander, who was one of his 
Diſciples z Evander tranſmitted it to Hage. 
— and he to Carneades. 


20. Carneades 
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"+ /204:Catmeades did not boviever wolle e vas? 
Doctrine of Arcefilas- in 'evety: Particular;/;, per #o I 
though he retaitrd the Shief and Sum of Aa ß . 
in general. This caus d hini to be called the; 
Author of a new, called the third Agadcnay:: 
He! opposd:with-a great deal of Wit and 
Eloquence all the Opinions that were pro 
 poutided to him. without ever diſooveringhis 
own. + For beſides his great Application to 
the Study of Philoſophy; he hads onderfuł 
Strength of Wit, an excellent n A: 
fluent Pongue, a fine Elocution, and a. 
Uſe of Logick: His School was | therefore X 
very mucti-reforted, and hen the Atheni-i 4 
ans deputed: bim to the Senate of Num- \ Jy 
about Matters of great Conſequence, L and 4 
Critolaus a Peripatetich,: and Diogenes. a 
Stoick Philoſopher were his Colleagues, he 
was very favaurablyitecciv'd by the Romansi i 

. I was theſi that the Force of Eloquence, 
and the Worth of Philoſophy began to be- 
known at Name, and their flouriſhing Youth;: 
who then began to aim at the 1 of the: 
World, attracted by the Novelty and Ex- 
cellence of ſo Sable a Science, as that which 
Carneades profeſs d; did reſort to him with 7 
ſuch E ks. that Cato, otherwiſc a Man 4 
of ata Judgment, but of a Diſpoſition a 
little too ſavage and crabbed, as wanting that 
Politeneſa which is the Effect of Cs and 
Literature, and being a Stranger to the Civi- 
lity and Courteſy of the Romans of his 
** began to ſuſpect this new Kind of 

[> 8 3 Philoſo- 
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nourably Gift u.. 


Things, 
which amounted to tus much, b, Thar: 


N 2 


| Philoſophy,» which ronld' fo: eaftly.\obtain 


ver it deſtr di and advis d the Senate 
5 grantthbſeDepuricd what they uad, and 
een adi and Yes! 
VOL E 10 1G gs 
BED Nate \Cirneades unt g y b 
uments whatever he had undertook to op- 
and retaind (invincible: in tlie Opi- 

nionsi hei maintaind, inſomuch nallat the 
Sto icks, a" Sortfof People very contentious: 
and / crafty i 
heand Hree/aas'had very frequent Cunteſts: 
chuld hardly efondyficmlelves.aquit him; 
headher'd, as Idaid before; 
Docttinc of Arvefilasy, few Points only ex 
copied, about which he could not agree with 
him; ſuch as about the Rule of Truth: about 
the Incomprehenſſbility and Uncertainty of 
and the fuſpending our Bolle. 
WIr alledg'd feveral new Probs of this, 


tiene was no ceitain Rule of Knowledge; 
that we can comprehend Nothing ;'that-in 
alk Things we oughe to follow Probability; 


ö tllat all Laws and Cuſtoms wert eſtabliſſrd 


by Mer's Opinions, and by Nature 3 that 
Men lid in ſuch profound Ignorance of the 


„Truch, and were YE in core Dark-con- 


'ceraing every T hing, that they did not even 
receive thoſe Principles by which the Light 
of / Naturt ſeemsto manifeſt this Truth to us, 


as for Inſtance, that two Things, which are 


- Equal to a vu 'afe- coma amongſt them- 
"DION ſelves. 


in their Diſputes, with whom botſi 


wholly: to the 
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in his own Defence, but likewiſe all the 


 fþpus hurted himſelf by his on Strengtli, 
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ſeloes. The Sticks, witliog 40 lelſerri- his 


Reputation affirm d, That ht. leũgid no- 
thing againſt them of his oπ], hut that id 
had aalen: al theſe Objectious out ofethe 
Books of the Stoick Chrſapus; and ſo mo- 
deſt was he, that he would own it, affitms 
ing that he could not have dont any Thing 
wicking: Chryſppus's. Books, and that te 
fought Chryjippas, with: his own:Weapons: - 

Ir is true, Chryſippus willing to oppote 
this: Law of doubting, and tis Suſpenſton 
of the Academicks,. Had! collected all the 
Prooſs, not only which he was wont to tue 


he might at any Time make uſe of; but 
when the Queſtion was about overthrowigg 
thoſe Proofs, and that he had forgot nothing 
that could leſſen the Force of them, 1was 
then that he eaſily diſcover d how ſuperior 
the Cauſe of the ee was to Wan 
the Stoicks; ſince the avowid Enemy of the 
Academics had - appeartd:; ſtronger when 
arm'd with their Arguments, than when he 
had undertook to confute them, ſò that Ohry - 


and furniſned Carntades 
nt himſelf. 


apons 
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21. Carneades did long anjop this Glory; Clitoms- 
and very great Men became his. Diſciplesq chus 


amongſt which was Clitomariſis, x Cartha: 
gimian; who was already Maſter of the Phi- 


fruttedin — Carnie, 5 


lofophy of his Gw-n Country, but Was in- Tn, 


Of the e oft 


and hel pd him to; cſtabliſh-the third Acade- 
my, 121 at laſt ſucceeded him. He was a 
Man of bright Parts, very ſtudlous and dili- 
gent, and having liv'd a pretty while with 
Carneades, who had nevet writ any Thing, 
he had taken care to collect all his Diſcourſes, 
|  [Adtions and Thoughts, there were 
fome particular Points concerning which he 
never could diſcover Carneades” $ | Senti- 
ments 
Suck was chi Effect of the: 1 Habit, 
which Carneades had taken, of affirming 
nothing even amongſt his moſt: familiar 
Friends. Beſides, there was no Difference 
at all in their Opinions, for Clitomachus did 
likewiſc affirm, .'That we ought to ſuſpend 
our: Belief, becauſe we can comprehend no- 
thing: That in the Conduct of our Lives, we 
ought only to regard the moſt probable 
Things, but not to give our: Aſſent or Be- 
lief to them; there being many Things 
which, though they ſeem probable, are never- 
theleſs falſe, or at leaſt without any Mar 
of Truth, but what may as well be found in 
Things that are actually falſe; he did not 
teach this Doctrine as his own, but as that 
of the Academy, and had . written four 
Books to prove the Neceſſity of ſuſpending 
our Belief. I could wiſh they * been ex- 
tant to this Day. 
Philo, 22. Philo was Cliremachar 8. Diſciple, 
Author of ho. becauſe he departed from the Doctrine 


the fourth 


Academy. wk Carneades no" G Hl omac bus in ſome 
| Points, 
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Human Unbireraxtfine. 
Polrits  defery'd\ to'be'' call'd+ together with 


Cbarmides, Author of the foutth Academy. 
For he affird that Things were indecd 
comprehenſible of themſelves,” but that we 
were not able to comprehend them, by the 
; Help of that Faculty which Nature had given 
- us to comprehend thoſe Objects, which offer 
0 themſelves to our Minds; and that conſe- 
- quetitly we could comprehend nothing. 5 
23. Antiochus was the Founder of the pra 
fifth Academy; he had been many - Years 5 #4 
Philos Diſciple, and had maintait d the Do- Adem. 
Qrine of Carneades ; for he had aquick and 
polite Wit, but towards the latter End af his 
Life he forſook the Party of his Maſter, 
whether he were induced to it by the Per- 
ſuaſions of the Stoick Mueſarcus, or becauſe 
\ he could no longer defend himſelf againſt 
the continual Perſecutions of the Dogma: 
tiſts, or becauſe he was thereto allurd by 
the ſecret Vanity" of being Author of a 
new Sect, and having his Diſciples call d 
by his Name However, he did boaſt that 
A was gone back to the ancient Academy, 
though he was indeed gone over tothe Set 
of the Stoicks ; but he endeavour d to wipe 
off the Stain and Imputation of -Ficklencſs, 
and was ſo thoroughly perſuaded chat the 
Name of Academick would be an Honour 
to him, that he was willing tö make all 
A the: reſt believe that be Was come from 
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Cicero, 
\ 


"ated ions, tt - 


N Dhus he brought into the enen 
the Docttines f the Sticks, which he at- 
utedato: Plato, affirming them to be no 
new: Docrines,, but only 4 Reformation of 
= ancient Academy +: and even -publiſh'd a 
Bonk againſt his Maſter; Philo, or rather 
_ againſt, himſelf. Fot that very Doctrine, 
which. he oppes d in his old Age, he both 
taught a long Time, and maintain d by his 
learned Writings; and by that very Thing 
he ſtill more confirm d the Doctrine of — 
ne. Academy, which he endeavourd to 


cepfſute ze ſhewing thereby both his own In; 


conſtancy, and at the ſame Time, how. lit- 
2 — and Dependence there is on 
Mens Judgnents in our Search aſter Truth, 


knowing 5 ether they can knaw,any..Thing 
or got. This fifth Academy therefore. is 
nothing elſe but a Mixture of the old Aca- 
demy, and the Stoick Phileſpphy, or rather 
the yerywuPhiloſophy, of: the Stoicks, under 
the;Hgbig and Titles of: the old; Academy, 1 
mean that which-floutiſh'd between the Times 
of Plate. and Arceſilas: for the Stoicks had 
forſaben the Law of doubting, as Antioc hus 
had: done, whoſe Doſtaines:þ have been: pre- 
ſexv'd,iand which we may plainly ſee, were 
neither; thoſe; of; Plato, not of Socrates, 

aA THIS. Philo, bſpoke of, being obligd 


War, retir d to Rome, where Cicero became 


95 the 
* F 4 : + - 
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and howfar Men ate from ever, certainly 


to leave AA heus, i in the Pimes of che Ronge 
his mie, whom he exactly inſtructed in 
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Months -rhe-Precepts 
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when he was entruſted by tho Cummon · 
wealth with the greateſt Placed: of- Honour' 
and Truſt, he did at forſake the Study of 
Philoſophy; 
bedame the Refuge 
greateſt Philoſophets of his TI: 
AH x continued his Applicatiomand Fond 
neſa to the Dactrinc o the cold Academy A: 
long Time, after he had been thorbughly' 
inſtructed in it by Antiochus; hut being at 
length grown wiſer y continua Reflexions; 
Study ahd the Knowledge of the World, he 
retiumd to Philo s hiloſophy, andtthe very 
Reverſe' befel him to what had happen d to 


frotn the old to the new, which he explain d 
and maintain d by his incomparab 
tings ; and made uſe of the: Liberty allow d 
by that Sect, with ſo little Reſtraint, that he 
made no Scruple to change his Mind, upon 
ſeveral Occaſions, affirming openly that he was 
free; that he liv'd only 4 Hand to Mouth, 
and: follow d that which appear moſt pro- 
bable to him. He often: openly commend- 
ed chis Method of reaſoning of tlie Aeade- 
myca a modeſt, eaſy, polite and conſtant 
one; and Wa never afraid to declare that 
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of ue old Academy by Autiotiut, and even 


but on the contrary; chisHouſe- 
and roy" e _ 


Antiocbus, who forſook the nbw Academy, 
to return to the old one; for Cicero went 


le = 


there 


* 


Piſo, Lu- 
cullus and bol 
Brutus, 


— * 0 Wirakdzes of 


| then wes nothing ſol extravagant, but had 
been allirnrd by ſome Philoſopher os other. 
25. Vun exprefsd ' himſelf ſtill more 
diy, and afſitm'd that nothing can come, 
into theBrain.of a mad or light · headed Man, 
ſo ſtrange and extravagant, but ſome PHilo- 
ſopliers have dar d to aſſum it. This Perſon, 
who vas bne of the moſt learned among the 
Romans, had imbibd the Precepes of An 
tiochus; and I dont doubt bur that in the 
Satyre which he calłd Eumenides, in which 
he undertook to prove all Mankind mad: 
he had collected ſeveral A ents to prove 
that: Human | Unidceltanding! —_ have no 
ofi the Tru. onA 
Pio and ſeveral — Wucht ſome 
Leſſons from e&Antiochiis; - but 0 
Zucullat, fo famous for the great Thingshe 
had perform d by b Foce, by his 
Wit and Learning. When: he was made 
Queſton and — — of the (At-i 
my, he wound always have Au7zochus with 
Him, and: it wis by this Means that he be: 
came ſo zealous a Partiſan ſor the old Aca- 
demy, a8 by te Means of Ariſtus, An- 
Zzochus's. Brother, Bratut, a Man ot grrat 
Merit, was brought over to the ſame Seit; 
and both theſe, and all the other Diſciples of 
Antiocus; did conſine themſelves within the. 
Limits of that old Academy. The Study: 
of Philoſophy did then. flouriſh - at. Rome, 
whilſt the Academy. was almoſt forſaken even 
in Greece, which being oppreſs'd by the 
rms 
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Bel. with Foreign: and inveſting Was, was 
_ — 1 its n 


but owns it as — pris xt = 
1gnerance, had: wade ſome great n 
before 8 ite 


9. On rr 5 89 


as ſomo pręten. Nas 

| who.was of the ſame I0znd, and had been 
inſtructed by Ftotagarat, Democrituss Dil- | 
ciple, wrote this Maxim in the Front of his 

— N of ws knows 
any; 3 we t ſo. much as; know 
whether we know- any Thing or. Nothing 
upon which Account it was ſaid, that he 
had quite taken Away: all n * Rule 

286. Anaxarebus. did the very 7 fame; he Anazzr- 


the Doctrine of Democritus 3 and. for his 
Conſtancy and Reſolution, as well As. his 
Ability and. condeſcending Temper, was 
firnam'd Exdemonicus. This brought him 
into great Eſtccm w ith exe, whom he 
accompanied: He. took away, as I hinted 
before, all Rule 1 Truth, urming that we 
A not, by the H elp of our Underſtanding, 
ehend any Thing any other 10 8507 a8 
ken Men o or Men aſleep c do 5 that, Tings 
ö = preſent 


3 ow? doth tn wWhithrews ory the 
ede 0 Wigs; Bur RON te- Tags 
themſelves; und in a Wer tat he; Knew 
ee ee e ce mee Eve Kto w chat 
e nesehe ring; NR He Had 10affI-d 
1 Rom His Pet Beere ri 20 9 
E | Pyro, AT Art of e was tien in 
1 its Perfection, and Human Underſtaticing 
14200 ee WEN, When: "Pyr- 
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and the Oymtoſoph3ſts ; and being retterrd 
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perf Kind ef Incoepretienfibility} ara 
by the Serbe, HUaralep}}? "For having! With 
great Perteträklen obſery&'thitzhe Neichts 
_ aftet they ha 
ny een keln Ignorance of ür IBnorahtc , 
= neter obſerve· a certain Method of 
ten which" ſer fd to” admit of the 
1 Knowledge of ſome Things as cettain, And 
% that tfiey made uſe of dne ame 
be gave it quite a new Forth, ad ür e 
ano out of the Power of 157 
to lay hold on it in theit D fene, "= is 
eme, het left nothing of it in Wrifitss 
bur he has had Diſcipl&; and theſe' have Had 
othiers; who” have rakett'chre'to publiſh'this 
in {bm of their Works, bone few 
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ofawhich are fh * m 
zit whole andrentire. — 2. 
DAR. this: Reaſon we caunot ge a mort 
particular | A cut bf it than High chat the 
Pyrrhonjans never admitted rf νν 
Truth, or- an) Neatoning, notiwof ny Mark 
hereby Truity night be known's hat — 
never affirm d; Uufinid nor judge Of an 
Thing chat the did not belleve that any 
Thing was one Thing rather chan another; 
that what new: ts were elledgd on 
one Side, they ſtilꝭ brought others of equal 
Fatce and Meight to prove ehe contrary; 
that they did not prefer one Argument be- 
fore another that they maintain diihat there 
was nothing true; that every” Thing was 
Abri t Cuſtom; and that een then 
_ they advancꝭd all theſe Propoſſtions, 
bey did 2 them, but did ir-only 
ig of a Spirit of Contradiction For 
Fyrrbo did oppoſe all the Docteines of the 
other Sects, andi when he afhrmd- chat they 
were: all to be- rejected; he Was far from ex. 
> empting his ow Notions out of that Law ; 
for he never pretended that they were eier 
ſurer or more allo wable than the reſt; and 
vchen he affiem'd that we could compreliend 
nothing, he did not pretend to comprehend 
even that, which in His Opinion was equally 
incomprehenſible 3. and tlierefore out of his 
univarſal Propoſition; that nothing can be 
r he did noti even except t that 22 
mion, — it to a Doſe o 
— Phyſick, 


7 elbe Waisen Py 


Phyſidheombich not only, carries off all pec- 
cant Humours, but doth like wiſe drive it ſelf 
out of Our Bodies along with them. Never- 
theleb, as he — for the Know- 
pry ruth; he kept to the Appearance 
_ of Things which he would have us to ad- 
mit, inſtead of a Criterion; or Rule of Truth, 
in the Affairs of Life and that we ſhould 
Follow the Laws, Cuſtoms and Scntiments 
of Nature, hut without formi ing any * 8 
ment or Opinion from them. 
, By; this — he attain'd to thae Kol 
and Tranqulity of Mind, which he had 
been ſecking for, and hadt hop d to find in 
the 8 of Nature; and becauſe thoſe 
Senſations; which come to us from without, 
and which we call Euils, ſuch as Cold, 
ume, Fhirſt, and the like, do no Ways 
depend on our Opinion of them, he 0 
did what was in his Power to avoid them, 
without yenturing to determine whether 
they tre really Evils, and this made him 
to bear them with greater Moderation; and 


it was hy this that he came to deſerve thoſe 


Praiſes that were given him, of being en- 
dowid with the greateſt Conſtancy, in the 
Midſt of the 2 Dangers. However, 
he was far enough from being ſuch as ſome 
have been pleasd to repreſent him, vis. 
That he never ſhunn d any Dangers; that if 
a Cart or a PxeCipice came in his Way, he 
vould not turn out of it; that he would not 
fo much as frighten a Dog away, that came 
* 4. 544 to 
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tobite him; that he ſhunn'd the Company of 


Men, and either wander'd by himſelf, or 


ſtood ſtock-ſtill in the ſame Place and Po- 


ſture. 


ALL theſe were deyisd on purpoſe to ri- 
dicule him, by Perſons of no Integrity, and un- 
acquainted with his Doctrine, for he was, on 
the contrary, in great Eſteem amongſt his 


. Fellow - Citizens, who conferr'd on him 


the High - Prieſthood of his Country, ho- 
nour'd him to a very high Degree, and, for 


his Sake, granted to all Philoſophers an Im- 


munity from all publick Offices, and the 


is even reported to have receiv'd a Preſent of 
Ten Thouſand Crowns of Gold, from Alex- 


 ander the Great, the firſt Time he was ad- 


mitted to his Preſence, whether to ſalute 
him, or to preſent him with a Poem which 
he had compos d in Honour of him. 

Ezpicurus was a great Admirer of him, 
and often enquir'd after his Behaviour and his 
Manner of Living. *Tis true indeed, that 
he call'd him an Ignoramus, but what Phi- 


loſopher did ever eſcape Epicuruss Obloquies, 


who did not even ſpare. Democritus, from 
whoſe Writings he receiv'd all his Philoſo- 
phy; nor Nauſiphanes of Teos, who had 
been both his Maſter and a Diſciple of 
Pyrrho? it ill became him to. tax Fyrrho of 
Ignorance, when himſelf was both ignorant 
and illiterate. Nay, he was even wont to 
inſult thoſe who apply'd themſelves to any 

H ee, 


Athenians made him free of their City : He 


Fe 
p * 


| 8 | 
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as (Cicero, Lib. iii. de finib.) plainly ſhews, 
and every Body cannot but own; as becauſe, 
According to the Syſtem of his Philoſophy, - 

he profeſs d that he knew nothing; though 


it was more out of Hatred to the Doarine, 


Tralicł. 


of the Wai * 


Literature, wider Pretence that ne 
contributed nothing to the Attainment of 
Wiſdom, but indeed to hide his own Igno- 


rance by his ſeeming Contempt of it. 
Bur if Pyrrho was eſteem d ignorant, 
*twas not ſo much becauſe he was really ſo, 


tis certain that many great and learned Men 
have come out of his School: Others did 
likewiſe treat him with great Indignity, but 


than to the Teacher. 
HE was nevertheleſs in great Eſteem 
among the People. His Diſciples, who were 


very mumefous, extoll'd — to the Skies, 


eſpecially Timon of Phlius, who hi ighly 
commends his Wit, his Subtlety and Pene- 
tration in Diſputing, his Modeſty and his 
Conftancy through all the Accidents of his 
Life: He calls him a Sun, and thinks that 
= Man was ever worthy to be compar'd to 

im. 
jecdture, whom the Arabians calld Phurun, 
and whom, through, Ignorance of the Greek 
Hiſtory, they believe to have been the Diſ- 


ciple of Thales, and Pythagoras, as if the 


Doctrine of Pyrrho had comprehended all 
the Philoſophy. of the Greeks, which was 
divided into two Sects, the Jonick and the 


. ; — 


THz 


He it was, according to Pacochs Con- 


Homan, UprestaxDIxG. 


* nE Followers of Pyrrho were call d 
aſter his Name, Pyrrhontans ; they were like- 
wiſe call'd Scepticks, becauſe they conſider d 


and examin d the Weight of tlie Proofs that 


were alledg d for and againſt any Matter; 
they were allo call'd Zereticks, becauſe they 
apply themſelves to the Scarch of Truth. 
Laſtly, They had the Name of Aporetichs 


given them, "beck they made Profeſſion of 


doubting of every Thing, 

Ir was upon their Precepts that Arceſilas 
undertook to reform the old Academy, and 
to form the new one. For he is reported 
to have imitated Pyrrho, and to have been 
converſant with Timon, inſomuch that having 
enrich d the Epoch, that is, the Art of doubt- 
ing of Pyrrho, with Plato's eloquent Eru- 
dition, and arm'd it with Diodoruss Logick, 
Ariſtotle did pleaſantly apply to him that 


Verſe of Homer's Chimera, which was a 


Lion before, a Dragon behind, and a Chi- 


mera or Goat in the middle: So, Arcefulas 


was according to him a Plato before, a 

Pyrrho behind, and a Diodorus in the middle. 
For this Reaſon he is reckon d by ſome a- 
mong the Scepticks, and Sextus ' Empiricus 
maintains, that there is little or no Diffe- 
rence between his own Sea, which is that 


of the Scepricks.; and the Sect of Arceſilas, , 


Difference 


which is that of the middle Academy. 
36. TH O it is ſufficient for our preſent 
Purpoſe to have demonſtrated, as I have done, 
4 am ſtill continuing to do, that the moſt 
H 2 famous 


\ 


How many 
Academies 
there have 
rea i been, 
and what 
was the 


Between 
the Acade- 
my and © 
Pyrrho- 
niſm. 


160 


Of the Weakxrss of 27 


famous Philoſophers of Antiquity have ac- 


knowledg'd the Weakneſs of Human Un- 


derſtanding ; however, I ſhall not think it 
loſt Labour to ſhew. wherein the new Acade- 
my differ d. from the old, and wherein both 
ths one and the other differd from Pyrrho- 
niſm. Some have ptetended that there never 


Was but one Academy, and Philo, who 


was the Author of the fourth Academy, 


| wrote a Book to prove it; Plutarch like. 


wiſc wrote another to the fame Purpoſe. 
.TH1s will be found true, if, ſetting aſi de 


theit Conteſts, we only regard chat firt Prin- 


ciple maintain d by Socrates, that Man 
knows nothing ; for as the ſeveral Branches 
that ſpring from the ſame Trunk, and ſpread 
themſelves different Ways, are not ſo many 


different Trees; ſo likewiſe all theſe Sects 


which have ſprung from that one. Trunk of 
Socratess Doctrine, though divided into 
ſeveral Schools, are nevertheleſs but one 


Academy. However, if we examine this 


Matter more narrowly, we ſhall find ' ſuch 


Difference between the old and the new, 


that we ſhall be forced to acknowledge two 
Academies. For when Socrates affirm'd, 


that he knew but one Thing, vi. that he 
knew nothing, he own'd that he knew 


ſomething, and conſequently believd that 


Man might know ſomething with Cer- 


tainty. 0 
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Arceſilas, on the contrary , has own'd 


eyen this to be uncertain, and in this conſiſts 


a capital and invincible. Difference; one 
Side believing with Socrates, that Man may 


know ſomething, and the other maintaining 
with Arceſilas that Man can know nothing, 


As for the Corrective which was afterwards 
brought by Carneades and Philo, it ought - 


not to be eſteem d of any Weight, for it is 


an eaſy Matter to reconcile what was ſaid 

by Areeſilas, viz. that there is no Truth to 
be found in any Thing; with what was 
athrm'd by Carneades, who did not deny 


but' that there might be ſome Truth in 


Things, but that we had no Rule to diſ- 


cover it. For there are two Sorts of Truth, 


according to the Schools Diſtinction, the 


one which is call'd Truth of Exiſtence, the 
other call'd Truth of udgment. Now it 
is plain, that thoſe two Propoſitions of Ar- 
ceſilas and Carneades relate to the Truth of 
Judgment; for how could Men, who main- 
tain'd that we can neither know nor affirm 
any Thing, believe that they could know 
or athcm ſomething concerning the Truth 
of Exiſtence, that is, that any Thing cxiſts? 
But Truth of Fudgment is of the Number 
of relative Things, which ought not to be 
conſider d ſeparately and by themſelves, but 
as having ſome Relation with other Things; 
for it has a Relation to our Minds, When 
therefore Arceſilas has affirm'd that there 
is no Truth in any Thing, he only meant 

. that 


"A 


Dnderſtanding; which is the very ſamè 


"as 


Of the Werxxxess of 
that there is nothing in any Thing, that may 
be with any Certainty known by Human 


Thing that Carneades maintain'd. 

B ESIDES, Arceſilas affirm'd, that no- 
thing could be underſtood, and that every 
Thing was obſcure ; (for the Term obſcure, 
which he usd, did much better expreſs the 
Greek and, than the Word uncettain 


which Cicero made uſe of.) Carneades agreed 
that nothing could be thoroughly under- 


ſtood, but he would not therefore on that 
every Thing was obſcure; for thoſe probable 
Things, to which he would have a Wiſeman 


adhere, are not obſcure; but though there 
may be ſome Difference in the Expreſſion, 


there is none really in the Thing. For 
Arceſilas affirm'd, that Things were ſo ob- 
ſcure, that they could not be underſtood, but 
not ſo obſcure as not to be probable or im- 


probable, This was Carneadess Opinion; 


for he did not deny but that every Thing 
was ſo obſcure, that it could not be under- 
ſtood ; but he only deny d it to be ſo obſcure, 
as that we might not be able to diſcover 
thoſe Things which were to be preferr d in 
the common Uſes. of Life, from thoſe 


which were to be rejected: From which it 


follows, that there was no Difference. in 
their Opinions, whilſt Carneades did per- 
mit a Wiſeman to hold ſome Opinions, and 
even perhaps to give his Aſſent ſometimes 3 
whereas Arceſilas forbad both. Com 
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did. only pretend that a Wiſeman ought to 


chaole probable Things in the common U 15 
af Life, without which it wauld be impo 
ſible to live, but not in the Conduct of i oc 
Underſtanding, and in the Search of Truth, 
from which alone Carneades baniſh'd Opi- 
nion and Conſent. 

NEITHER -- was there any great Dif- 
ference between their Doctrines, and that ot 
Pyrrbo; for when he affirm'd that it was 
the Weakneſs of our Underſtandings, and 


not the Nature of Things, which hinderd 


our Comprehenſi on of them; it was that 
very Thing about which Arceſilas and Car- 
neades diſagreed, the former maintaining 


that there was no Truth in any Thing, and 


the latter owning that there was indeed 
ſome Truth in Things, but affitming at 
the ſame Time that we were not able ta 
comprehend it; which though it differs in 
the Terms, yet is really the ſame Thing. 
For to affirm that = is no Truth in 
any Thing, and that the Truth of Things 
cannot naturally be comprehended by us, 
are relative Propoſitions, which rclate to 
the - Underſtanding of Man, and mean no 
more than this, vis. That the Nature 


of Things, is not that which hinders us 


from ding them, but the Weak- 


neſs and Obſcurity of our Underſtanding. 


Philo did likewiſe agree with. Carneages, 
that a Wiſeman might hold ſome Opinions, 


but when he affirm'd. that he could alſo 
comprehend ſame Things, though not ſa 


H 4 ſurely 
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ſurely biit that there remain'd ſtill ſome Room 
for donbting, he ſeems to have abus d the 
Term comprehend, for if in Comprehen- 
ſion there be any Reaſon for doubting, it 
is no longer Comprehenſ ion but Opinion: 
So that he came into Carneadess Senti- 
ments, and agreed that we ought to follow 
Probability in the Concerns and Conduct of 
eur Lives. But as for the fifth Academy, 
which was that of Antiochus, it was whol- 
ly dogmatical, for it was nothing elſe but 
the old Academy, in a Stoick Dreſs, and fo 
has nothing to do with this Diſſertation. 
There have 31. W E muſt therefore agree, that there 


* = were properly but two Academies, the old 


demics, the which was that of Socrates and Antiochus ; 
old and 1 and the new which was that of Arceſilas, 
ewes Carneades and Philo, and I affirm, that 
was 4verythis laſt was nothing elſe but the Philoſophy 
2 gg of Pyrrho; for though there are ſome Points 
alledg'd, about which they ſeem to differ, 
yet they are not ſo conſiderable as to make 
two Sects of them, ſince the old and new 
Academy, though they differ in more eſſen- 
tial Points, have nevertheleſs  retain'd the 
Name of Academy. N ay, we do even ſee, 
8 that though the Doctrine of Ariſtotle has 
ſpread it ſelf ſo far, that an infinite Mul- 
| titude of Sects have ſprung from it, ſo diffe- 
rent in their Doctrines and Opinions, that they 
even call one another mad Men, they never- 


theleſs retain. the Name of Peripateticks 
and Ariſtotelians. 
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Ir is an old Queſtion, as we may learn 
from Aulus Gellius, (A. Gell. Lib. ii. cap. 5. 
and very much diſputed by ſeveral Greek 
Authors, viz. wherein the Pyrrhonians dif- 
fer'd from the Academicks. Plutarch wrote 
a Book on this Subject, but ſince Time has de- 
2 us of that Aſſiſtance, which we might 
ve had from Antiquity, let us follow Sextus 
Empiricus, who has given us ſo exact an 
Account of all the material Points of that 
Difference, that nothing can be added to 


32. THE firſt Head of the Difference, Th Di 
between the new Academy and the Doctrine f ee 
of the Scepticks he mentions, conſiſts in this, ae 4ca- 
that they both affirming, that Human Under- 2 nt 
ſtanding can comprehend nothing, the Aca- xr * | 
demicks ſpeak it affirmatively, whereas the ticks, rels- 
Scepticks advance it only doubtfully; but 7:7 
this Difference is very inconſiderable, and 
Sextus doth mention it with ſome Doubt. 

For how can a Man, who believes that we can 

know nothing, and that we do not even 

know whether we can know any Thing ; 


himſelf affirm any Thing? For whoever 


_ affirms any Thing, 3 thereby that he 


knows what he affirms. 

33. THE ſecond Head of this irene, Second 
mention d by Sextus, ſeems to be of more > Diffirence 
Importance, tho” indeed it be but trivial, and 


only conſiſts in the Uſe of the Term, but 


not at all in the Thing ; they both agree 
that there are ſome Things which are good, 
and 
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and ſar which are evil; but when the 
Academicks do ſay it, they maintain at the 
ſame Time that they are. perſuaded that it's 
more | probable, that what they find to be 
good ſhould be really fo, than * it ſhonld 
not ; and the like *a ſay of that which 


is evil, Whercas when 4 Scepticks ſay, 
good or evil, 
they do not therefore pretend that they are 


that any Thing is either 


prefaaded that what they ſay is more pro- 
bable than the contrary; they only pre- 


tend to follow the common Uſes of Life, 


without Opinion or Perſuaſion. 

ALL the Difference therefore conſiſts in 
this Opinion, which the Academicks con- 
feſs they have, and the Scepricks diſown; 
but when theſe laſt do chↄoſe any Thing as 
good in the common Uſes of Life, and 
prefer it -to another, they are thereto led 


by ſome Appearance of Goodneſs which 


they find in that Thing, and not in another, 
They muſt therefore have ſome ſtrong and 
remarkable Idea imprinted in their Mind 
by that Image or Appearance of Good- 
neſs, Which is found in one Thing, and 
not in another; and it is by this Idea that 


from which the Idea proceeded: But the 
Academicks are alſo conducted by the like 
Idea to the Choice of a Thing that appears 
good to them; and therefore all the Diffe- 


the other being led by an Idea imprinted in 
their 
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they conduct their Choice to that Thing 


rence conſiſts in this, that both the one and 
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their Mind by that Appearance of Goodneſs, 


the Academic bs do purtuc it, and the Srepticks 
ſuffer themſelves to be led to it; and that 
the former do call ir an Opinion or Perſuaſi- 
on, and the Sceptichs do not, tho neither 
the one nor the other affirm the Thing 
from which' that Appearance or Image of 
Goodneſs proceeds to be good; but only they 
both affirm that the Thing, which they have 
choſen, doth ſeem good to them, and that 


they have that Idea imprinted in their Mind, 


to which they ſuffer d themſelves to be led; 
theſe latter do not even deny but that they 
have ſome Perſuaſion, but they make ſome 
Difference hetwixt their Kind of Perſuaſion, 
and that of the Academicks, as I ſhall ſhew * 
by and by. 


34. THE third Difference comes to the m. third 


ſame Thing. The Academicks maintain that Diference. 
ſome of their Ideas are probable, and others 
are not, and that amongſt them which are 
probable, ſome are more ſo than others; the 


 Scepticks pretend that they are equal with | 
reſpect to the Credit we give to them. But . 


Sextys, who mentions this Difference, dot 
himſelf furniſh us with the Means to re- 
move it; for he ſays that the Sceprticks will 
have that- Credit, we give to Ideas, to be 
equal with reſpect to Reaſon, that is, ſo far as 
they have any Relation to the Knowledge of 
Truth, and the Attainment of Knowledge 
by the Help of Reaſon; for the cleareſt Idea 
has no 'more Power to bring me to the 
FORE Knowledge 
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Knowledge of Truth, than the darkeſt; but 
in what concerns the common Offices of 
Life, they would have us prefer the clear 


Idea to that which is obſcure ; and in this 


reſpe& Arceſilas neither ſpoke nor meant 
otherwiſe than the Sceprzcks do. 

35. THE fourth Difference doth not con- 
ſiſt in the Thing, but in the Manner of it; 


for both Sides own that they are attracted 


by ſome Object, but the Academicks pretend 


that this Attraction is caus'd in them with 
| ſome vehement Propenſity, which the Scep- 


zicks deny; as if the one were carried to- 
wards a probable Thing, and the others only 
ſuffer d themſelves to be led to it, without any 
_ or Conſent being given to it by either 
ide 

36. Sextus Empiricus mentions another 
Difference between them, which conſiſts in 
the Things that have a Relation to the End. 
He ſays = the Academicks follow Probabi- 
lity in the common Uſes of Life, whereas 
the Scepricks obey the Laws, Cuſtoms and 
Inclinations of Nature. In this, as well as 
in other Things, their Language is different, 
tho” their Notions are not, for theſe latter 


| obey the Laws, Cuſtams and Affections, be- 


cauſe it appears good to them ſo to do, that 
is, to follow the Idea which is imprinted in 


their Minds, by the Image or Appearance of 
Goodneſs, Which is found in the Affections, 
Laws and Cuſtoms. Now the following 
that imprinted Idea is what the Academicks 


call 


bability. 


Human UnvarsTanDING. 


call approving, or holding an Opinion; and 


that ance of Goodneſs, from which 
this Idea proceeded, is what they call Pro- 


So that when the Academiſt obeys the 
Laws, he pretends to do it becauſe he is of 
Opinion that it is good, ſo to do, and that 
this is probable ; but when the Sceprzck doth 
the ſame Thing, he doth not make uſe of the 
Terms Probability or Opinion, for fear it 
ſhould lead him to give Credit to it. In like 
manner the End of the Scepricks. and of 


Arceſilas, being the Epoch, that is, the 


Suſpenſion of our Belief, and its Compa- 
nion being Ataraxy, that is, Imperturbabili- 


ty, it is neceſſary that it ſhould appear good 


tp both Sides, as it actually did; for both 


he and they agreed, that particular Epochs 
were a Good, and that particular Aſſents and 
Conſents were Evils; ſo that it is neceſſary 
that both Sides ſhould ſhun the one, and pur- 


ſug the other. But to purſue a Thing as a 
Good, whether you call it Approbation, 


Opinion, or what other Name you pleaſe 
to give it, the Thing is ſtill the ſame with- 


out any Difference. 


37. ANoTHER Difference which Sextus gh - i 
mentions, between Arceſilas and the Srep- ference. 


ticks, is, that when both he and they call the 
Epoch, or Suſpenſion of our Belief a Good, 
and our Belief. or Conſent an Evil; the 
Scepricks do not affirm it, but only ſay that 
it appears ſo to them: Whereas Arceſilas be- 
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lieyes it to be really ſuch as he affirms it to 
be; and chat it is ſo of its own Nature ; but 
Sextus doth attribute this Sentiment to him 

with ſome Doubt, and by Way of Con- 
jecturte, and Aulus Gellius doth poſitively 
affirm the contrary (Lib. ii. cap. 5.) for he 
writes that the Academicks and Scepracks 
did maintain that our Ideas are form'd from 
external Objects, not according to the Nature 
of thoſe. Objects, but according to the Diſ- 
poſition of the Bodies and Minds. of — 
who conceive thoſe Ideas. 

BxS IDEs, the Goodneſs of the End i is 
of the Number of relative Things, as we 
ſaid before, when we ſpoke of the Truth of 
Things. Now the Goodneſs of the End re- 
lates to us, andithere can be no other Rea- 
ſon to induce us to ſay that the Bnd is good, 
but becauſe it appears ſo to us. It follows 
therefore that Arceſilas did not think of 

the Goodneſs of the End, otherwiſe than 
the Scepticks did: For can we think that he 
could believe that Things had of their own 
Nature any Goodneſs, who was not even 
fatisfied that they had any Truth in them 

As for what Sextus adds, that ſome have be- 
liev d that Arceſilas did follow the Method of 
the Pyrrhonians, in handling any Subject, 

when he taught his young Diſciples, who 

had not as yet receiv d any Impreſſion of his 
Doctrine, in order to diſcover the Capacity 
of their Genius; and that when hefound them 
to be ſubtle and ingenious, he taught them 
the | 
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the Dodrine of Plato ma poſitive and dog- 
matical Manner; Sextus doth not diſown but 
that he relates this of Arceſilac, only from 
Hearſay, and uncertain Reports. But after 
all, though it were all true, ought we to 
judge of the Merit of a Doatine from the 
Fickleneſs of the Teacher? 
T E E laſt Difference, we find between 
Arademicts andthe Scepricks, is mention d 
by Aulus Geilius, (Lib. ii. cap. 5.) an Author 
who is more of a Grammarian than a Philo- 
ſopher; and it is this, That whereas both Sides 
being agreed, that Man can neither mpre- 
hend nor decide any Thing, the Arademicks, - 
have a Kind of Comprehenſion of, and make 
aà Kind of Decifion of it; whereas the Pyr- 
rhonians pretend that even this doth in no 
Ways appear true, ſeeing nothing — 
ſo to them. 

IN the firſt Place, 1 know what it is 70 
comprehend and to decide, but I don't know 
what is as it were to comprehend, or as i 
were to decide; for if as twere to compre- 
hend be to comprehend, what Necd was there 
to obſcure the Word to comprehend, which 
is ſo clear, by adding the Word as it were 
to it? Beſides, Can any one ſay that the Aca- 
demicks comprehend any Thing, who make 
Profeſſion of knowing nothing, and of not 
knowing even that , "that they know no- 
thing? Or. how could Arceſilas fancy that 
he could comprehend any Thing, he who 
will not ſo much as ſuffer Man to hold 
any Opinion? AND 
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WY ND if 4s it were to compte be 
not the fame-as to comprehend, there can 
be no Difference between the Academicks 
and  Pyrrhonians, ſeeing both Sides agree 
that they can comprehend nothing, and 
that they dont even comprehend that 
they comprehend. nothing; but if as it 


were to comprehend a Thing, be to ſeem 


to the Underſtanding that a Thing is ſo, as 


if when any one ſays that he doth 4s it were 


compre hend that a Thing is true, he meant 
only that That Thing ſeem'd true to him, 
and therefore as Aulus Gellius pretends that 
it ſeems to the Academicks that they compre- 
hend nothing, and that it doth not ſeem to 


the Fyrrhonians that they comprehend no- 
thing, it referstothe third Difference, which 


we have mention d after Sextus Empiricus, 
the Invalidity of — we have likewiſe 
prov d. — 
Bur if as it were to comprehend be 
the ſame as 10 comprehend, (as Carneades 
would have it) but not without ſome Room 
for doubting, ſuch as he granted to Hyman 
Underſtanding ; it is an Abuſe of the Word 
comprehend, for that Comprehenſion is real- 
ly an Opinion. Since therefore theſe Dif- 
ferences between the Scepricks and Aca- 
demicks are either none at all, or at moſt 
but trivial ones, 'tis not without Reaſon that 
Sextus, Who has collected them, and was 
perfectly well vers d in this Matter, finds 
ſo great an Affinity between the gs 
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of Pyrrho and that of Arceſilas, that they 
may paſs for one and the ſame Sect; even 
Seneca himſelf tells us, (Epiſt. 89.) that 

both of them go upon the ſame Principle 
of knowing nothin g: And Aulus Gellius, 
after all tells us, that both the Diſciples of 
Pyrrho and thoſe of Arceſilas, were known 
by.the ſame Names of Scepricks, Epicureans 
and Aporeticks; and it was for this very Rea- 
ſon that Arceſilas was reckon'd among the 


Scepticks, as I have clſewhere obſerv'd : (Au. 


Cell. Lib. ii. cap. 5.) 


38. FOR my Part, after I was once well "_ Lug 
ſati | 


and that of the Pyrrhonians, was one and 74 Pro- 


the ſame ; I could not forbear often wonder- Far 


doubting, 
ing why the Philoſophers, who embrac'd it, ch tber 


choſe rather to be calld Academicks than 2, i 
latter, and the former had been an Honour 1 
to them. Whilſt I was endeavouring to ac- 

count for it, two very probable Reaſons oc- 

currd tome: The one was, that few Philo- 
ſophers of any Reputation ever came out of 


| Pyrrho's School, whereas the Academy has 


produc'd many excellent ones, to whom it 
was an Honour to be aſſociated; the other 
is, that both Pyrrho and his Diſciples have 
been ridicul'd, as if they had entirely reduc'd 
Mens Lives to a State of Inactivity, and that 
thoſe, who ſhould be call'd Pyrrhonians, 


would fall under the ſame whimſical Impu- 
tation. 
I 


a. 


Bur 


sfyd that the Sect of the Academichs, pheri, who 


PVyrrhonians, as if they were aſham'd of the micksthan 
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39. Bur let us reſume the Lift of thoſe who 


the Seft have more particularly ſignalized themſelves, 


Scepticks, 
or Pyrrho- 
nians, was 


in this Art of doubting. Diogenes Laertius, 
has, upon the Authority of Hyppobotus and 


interrupted dotion, given us the Sequel of it, as far as 


after Ti- 
mon. 


Saturninus Cythenas, a Diſciple of Sextus 
Empiricus, whoſe Works are ſtill extant. 
He tells us, that Menodotus was miſtaken, 


when he wrote that Timon, Pyrrho's Diſ- 


ciple, had no Succeſſor, and that That Sect 
was then extin& until the Time of Prolomy 


of Cyrus, who reſtor'd it, after which it 


maintain'd it ſelf by a continual Succeſſion 


unto Sextus. For this Prolomy was a Dil 


ciple of Eubulus, who was Diſciple of Eu- 


phranor, and Euphranor of Timon, under 


whom he had a great many Fellow-Scho- 

lars. | RE 
A LL theſe being Men of no great Fame, 
we muſt not wonder at Czcero's affirming in 
ſo many Places, that the Sect of Pyrrho 
had been rejected, and was come to no- 
thing long before his Time; or at Seneca's 


_ Complaining of it in his natural Queſtions, 


Lib. vii. cap. 32. Tis from this very Thing 


that Ar:/totle writes after Euſebius, ( Prep. 


Evang. Lib. xiv. cap. 18.) that the Pyrrho- 


nians, being forſaken and confounded, were 


buried in Silence, as if they had never 
been till the Time of Mneſidemus, who 


 revivid and reſtord their Se& at Aex- 


andria. 
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40. Wx ſhall here ſpeak only of ſome of the 
moſt famous of them, leſt it ſhould take up 


too much of our Time ; 5 but eſpecially of 
Timon of Phlius, who ridicul'd the Bold- 


neſs of the Dogmaticks by ſome jeering 


Verſes, which are ,call'd Sies. He taught 
that whoſoever did deſire to be happy, ought 
to look upon every Thing as uncertain and 
indifferent ; that neither our Senſes nor Opi- 
nions teach us either what is true, or what 
is falſe; that our Minds ought not to in- 
cline either to one Side-or the other ; that 
we ought to affirm nothing, but whatever 

f. we ought not 
to ſay that it is, rather than that it is not; 
and that whoſoever kept himſelf in that Diſ- 
poſition, would never be expos d to any 
Trouble or Uneaſineſs of Mind. 


41. Naufphanes of Teos is likewiſe Nauf 


reckon d amongſt the Diſciples of Pyrrho. 7** 
Seneca doth teſtify, (Epiſt. 89.) that he © 
affirm'd as well as Timon, that of all the 
Things that appear to us, we ought not to 
think that any one is, rather than that it is 
not. Seneca adds, That he us d to ſay more- 
over, that there was but one Thing certain, 
vi g. that nothing is certain: Though this 


laſt I could never believe, though Seneca 


ſhould ſwear to it; for before Nauſiphanes 
could expreſs himſelf ſo, he muſt have gone 
back to the old Academy, and forſook the 
School of Pyrrho, who conſtantly taught 


that there is nothing certain. Timon and 
12 Nau- 
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Nauſiphanes, were Followers of Pyrrho, 
and Epicurus of Nauſphanes. 
Theodo: 42. Thebagſſus of Bithynia, or Tripoly, 
cyl follow 'd the fame Party; he was a Man of 
ckxtraordinary Parts, and ſtrengthened this Set 
by his excellent Works. 1 
43. THE fame School did likewiſe 
Eneſide- produce Aneſidemus of Gnoſſus who re- 
Sue, vived and inrich'd this Sect at Alexandria 
in Egypt, when it was beginning to 
decay. 5 
Ptolomy _ 775 SOME Authors have reckon d in this 
7 Ae Lift the Aſtronomer Prolomy, who main- 
tain'd that Human Underftanding was de- 


barr'd the Attainment of Sciences, either by 


reaſon of its Weakneſs, or of the Obſcurity 
of Things. 

Cornelis 45. 46. Cornelius Celſus did that amongſt 
ces the Romans, which Hneſidemus had done 
min Alexandria. Favorinus follow'd his 
Example, for having declar'd himſclf a Scep- 
tick, he did in ſome of his excellent Works 
ſet forth the ten Modes of the Pyrrhonians, 
and maintain'd that there was no Faculty in 
Man, that could enable 1:im to comprehend 

any Thing. CER 
Sextus 47. BUT Time having deſtroy d all thoſe 
Empiri- Writings, Sex!us Empiricus repair'd that 
eus. Loſs by his own; and both by his excellent 
Book of Hypotypoſes, wherein the Form and 
Conſtruction of his Philoſophy is. exactly 
ſet forth; and by his Diſſertations againſt the 
 Dogmaticks, he clearly expoſes the Vanity 
| and 
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0, and eee of thoſe Sciences, which 7 
are reckon d the moſt certain. - 

y, 48. SOME Authors have thought. that Lee 

of Sextus E mpiricus was the ſame with Sextus WE. 

Ct Chæronenſis, the Son of Plutarch Siſter, be theſame 
and one of the Emperor Marcus Aurellus S ui f — 


ile Tutors. They both liv'd at the ſame Time, Che! 


both were call'd by the ſame Name, _— 


Us this Opinion, when he affirms one to be of 
n- Chæronca, and the other of Libya; for he 
le- 1 be calld a Libyan, becauſe he ſtay'd 
by a long while at Cyrene, a City in Libya, as 
ty the famous Pomponius, though a Roman, 
was firnam'd Atticus, by reaſon of his 
aft long Stay at Athens. 
ne As for the Objection of Herodotus being 
nis their Tutor, it concludes nothing; for it is 
p- affirm d that Herodotus, the Tutor of Sextus 
Ks Cheronenſis, was a Philadelphian, and con- 
an ſequently different from Herodotus, Tutor 
in to Sextus of Libya, who was a Native of 
nd Tarſus; Philadelphia and Tarſus are two 
Cities in Sey Gy near one another, and 
lc therefore might eaſily be confounded by rea- 
at ſon of their Vicinity. 
nt I T is further objected, that Sextus of 
nd Cheronea was a Stoick. whereas Sex/us of 
ly Liha was a Pyrrhonian; for Capitolinus 
he affirms, That Marcus Aurelius was a Diſ- 
J ciple of Jextus of Cheronea, Plutarch's 


were both Philoſophers, and both the one 
and the other had a Tutor, call'd Herodotus. 
Suidas, a ſorry Author, doth not overthrow 


1 Nephew, 


expreſs d, may as well ſignifie that the three 
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Nephew, of Funius Ruſticus, of Claudius: 


Maximus, and of Cinna Catulus, Stoicks, 


But this Objection is of no Weight; for the 
Words of this Paſſage, in the Manner it is 


laſt were Stoicks, as indeed they were, but 


not that Sextus was ſo; for Suidas tells us, 
that both the one and the other Sextus were 


Fyrrbonians. 


SO Mx urge till further, that Sextus 
the Pyrrhonian was ſirnamed Empiricus, 
but not Sextus of Cheronea; but who doth 
not know. that theſe Sirnames are often o- 
mitted, as in thoſe Paſlages of Suidas, and 
in the Tſagogue, which is attributed to Galen, 
in all Which there is no Sirname added ” 
the Name of Sextus. Cauſabon adds, 
Capitol. vit. Marc. Aurel.) that the Ease 


ror Marcus Aurelius writes, that he had 


learn'd from Sextus the Method of finding, 


of comprehending, and ſetting in order thoſe 


Doctrines which are neceſſary to human 
Life, which can no Ways agree with Sextus 


prehend nothing, and rejected all Kinds of 
Pottrines as uſeleſs and vain. 

Bur it is very likely that thoſe Doctrines, 
neceſſary to Life, were only ſome uſeful 


Truth. For the Doctrine of the Scepticks 
is, that we muſt ſuſpend our Belicf and Con- 


ſcnt, in our Search aftex Truth ; but that in 


the 


Empiricus, who taught that we could com- 


Rules for the Conduct of our Lives, and 
and not Principles tending to the Search of 
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the common Uſes of Life, we ought to 
follow Probability. I believe therefore that 
the Emperor did expreſs himſelf in thoſe 
Terms'about Sextus, in order to ſhew, that, 
though he was a Sceptick in Doctrine, he 
was a Dag matiſt in his Life and Conver- 
ſation. 

THE Proof brought by Sanmaſius, to 
ſhew that they were two different Sexus's, 
is not weightier than the foregoing. He ſays 
that Sextus Chæronenſis was contemporary 
with Galen, and that Sextus Empiricus 
muſt be older than he, ſeeing he reckons him 
in his Iſagogue, among the Empiricks, as 
if he muſt of neceſſity have liv'd before 
Galen, becauſe he' was Meats by him, and 
as if we did not often quote our Cotem- 
poraries. But not to inſiſt too much on 
this Exception, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
this 1/agogue ſeems to be the Work of ſome. 
other Author than Galen: However, I will 
not affirm any Thing concerning it, nor 
depart in Haſte from the Law I have been 
eſtabliſhing, of doubting of every Thing? | 
but leave every one to his Liberty of judg- | 
ing as he ſhall think fir. 

49. HowEven, this Sextus, we are ſpeak- The great 
ing of, had join d the Profeſſion of the * 
Sceptich Philoſophy to that of the Set of Sed of the 
Phyſicians who ſtick to Experience, and for gc 
that reaſon is cal'd Empiric; whoſe Authegrs bs 
were Acron of Agrigentum and Philinns ot 2 
Cos. Menodotus of Nicom dia, Saturai - 
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- Cythenas, and that Marcellus, who, 


thought to be, but that they excell'd all the 
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to conceal his. Adherance to the Doctrine 
of the Hcepticks, choſe to be call'd En- 
Piricus; theſe three, I ſay, join d the Scep- 
tick Doctrine to the Empirick Phyſick, as 
Sextus had done before. — 
AN p yet this ſame Sextus maintains 
(Hypor. Lib. i. cap. 34.) that this Sect of 


Phyſick which is call'd Merhodical, whoſe 
3 was Themiſon, doth come nearer to 


the Doctrine of the Sceptics than that of 
the Ampiricks, in as much as the latter af- 
firm thar Things uncertain. cannot be com- 
prchended ; whereas the Scepricks forbid 
the affirming of any Thing. From thence 
it follows, that, this Affirmation only except- 


ed, we ſhall find a very great Affinity be- 


tween the Sceptic and Empiricł Sefs, ſuch 


as Hextus found between the Sceprick and 


Met hodical; and fo much the greater, in as 
much as we read in Celſus, (Corn. Celf. de 
Re Medic. Proem. Lib. i) that the Empirick, 
as well as the Sceprick, taught that the Na- 
ture of Things is incomprehenſible, and 
that nothing can be comprehended, and 
this appears from the Conteſts of thoſe who 


have treated of theſe Matters; that Phyſick 


doth wholly depend on Uſe and Experience, 
without Reaſon's having any Share in it. 
TAE ſame Sextus maintains in ſeveral 
other Places, not only that the Pyrrhonians 
were not ſo ignorant as they have been 


reſt 
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reſt of Philoſophers in the Uſe and Expe- 
rience of Things, that is, that they were 
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Maſters of the Empirick Learning, as tge 


Signification of the Word doth intimate, 


and that the Empzricks did reject all Kind of 


, reaſoning; which is nothing elſe but the 
Quinteſſence of Scepticiſm, provided it be 
done without Affectation. 


5o., Lucian of Samoſates was contempo- Lucian. 


rary with theſe I have been ſpeaking of. 
Phocius (Timem.128.) puts him in the Num- 
ber of thoſe, whoſe Opinion it was that we 
ought to ſtick to no Opinion. 


51. Uranius made open Profeſſion of Scep- Uranius. 


ticiſm ; he livd in the Days of Juſtinian; 
and Choſroes, King of Perſia, a great Lover 
of Philoſophy, did heap very great Honours 
and rich Preſents upon him, wrote ſeveral 


Letters to him, full of Expreſſions both of 


his Eſteem and Favour, and vouchſafed to 
be inſtructed by him. It would be there- 


fore very wonderful, if ſuch a King, who 
was neither Dunce nor Clown, ſhould have 


profeſs d ſo great an Eſteem for him, had he 
been as ignorant and filly, as Agathias has 
repreſented him. (Lib. ii.) if what he ſays 
be true, it muſt be granted that the Set of 
the Scepticks which he profeſs d, had Charms 
enough of it ſelf to captivate thoſe Barba- 
riaus, tho' by a Man that knew ſo little of 
it, and who was moreover loaden with Vices 
and Infamy. Many more Philoſophers there 
were, who have adher'd to this Sect, the 

further 
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further Inquiry of whom J ſhall leave tothe 


ſtudious. 
And 52. HAVING now run over all the 
3 4 — Seck of Philoſophers, who would have us ho 


ricks Por- doubt of every Thing, and affirm nothing; 


Dr 
- ParY- let us now come to the Dogmaticks. Not fe 
to mention the Stoicks, who even proſtituted th 


their Belief to old Womens Fables, and yet 

forbad their Followers all raſh and precipi- 

tated Judgments, and gave a convenient | 

Name to this Cautiouſneſs, calling it Aprop- 

toſis, and carneſtly recommending it to 

them; we ſhall ſoon. hear from others a 

very Þlain Confeſſion of their Ignorance, 
but eſpecially from Porphiry, who was with- 
out Doubt a very great Man in all Reſpects, 
excepting in his extreme Averſion to Chri- 
ſtianity, and who in his Book De Anima, 
which he dedicated to Boethus, doth open- 
ly acknowledge that there is no Certainty 
at all in Philoſophy, and that all Things 

are doubtful and uncertain. 

Aritippus. 5 3. Ariſtippus, Author of the C -yrenaick 
Set, who was much more ancient than 
Porphiry, and after him Ariſto of Chios 
taught that Natural Philoſophy was incom- 
prehenſible, and vaſtly aboye us, that we have 
nothing to do with Logick, but only with 

Morality, yet not to the whole, but only to 

that Part of it, which treats of Virtues and 

Vices, ſaying that we ought to prefer Virtue 

to Vice, and that we ſhould look upon all 

the reſt as indifferent, and even Health it 


ſelf, 
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— one Thing to another, Know- 


and Academics, who are the Authors of 
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ſelf, which they did not think preferable to | 
Sickneſs. 


54. Herillus of beg did likewiſe Herillus. 
hold all Things indifferent, and forbad the 


edge only excepted, in which he affirm'd 
the Summum Bonum did conſiſt. 

55. Menedemus of Eretria, Plato's Diſ. Menede- 
ciple, never would adhere to any Doctrine. mus. 

56. *Twas from him, and from Phedo who 73 Ere- 
preceded him, that the Eliach or Eretrick rick and 
Set came; and tis of thele and of the Philoſo- 
eparick, who follow the Doctrine of phers. 
Euclid of Megara, and have been  call'd 
Eriſticks or Dialecticks, it is of theſe I 
ſay, that Seneca writes (FEpiſt. 89.) 


that the Pyrrbonians, Megarians, Eretricks 


a new Kind of Science, which conſiſts in 


knowing nothing, do ſpend their Time 


and ſtudy much about the ſame Mattersz | 


and Cicero (Lib. iv. Acad.) puts Stilpo, 


Diodorus and Alexinus in the Number of 
the Profeſſors of that Science. 1 
57. Monimus the Cynic, as well as Anax- Monimuss | 
archus, was wont to ſay that all Things de- | 
pended from Opinion, that they were like | 
Pictures, and differ d in nothing from the | 
Viſions of mad Folks, or of a Dream, and 
that there was no Rule of Truth. 
58. IF we now pals over to foreign Na- 44 
tions, we ſhall find many of them of this range 
very Opinion that we oug gt to ſuſpend Nations 


the 
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our Judgment and Belief. Diogenes Laòrti- 
us (in Pyrrhon.) tells us, that Anaxarchus, 
and Pyrrbo had learn d, from the Magi and 
Gymmoſophiſts of India, this excellent Phi- 
loſophy and Method of diſputing, which 
forbids us to think that any Thing can be 
: underſtood, and to give our Aſſent and Be- 
lief to any Thing. | 
The Brach- $9. THE Brachmans, according to the 
mans. Teſtimony of Strabo, (Lib. xv.) and Megaſ- 
 - Themes, maintain'd that 3 is either good 
or evil, becauſe what ſeems good to one 
Man, ſeems bad to another, and this (uffici- 
ently ſhews that the Sceptick Philoſophy 


has ng to the utmoſt Parts of the 
2 


Certain 


o. Wk find among the Turks a Sect of 
5 D Philofphers called by them Hairetis, which 
pher: called {ig nifies the ſame as Aſtoniſbed or Amazed. 
amazd. Thefe make Profeſſion of doubting of every 
-  _ . Thing, and becauſe they believe it impoſſi- 
ble to diſcern Truth from Falſhood; they 
never do affirm any Thing; according to 
them every Thing is probable, but nothing 
is certain; they are obedient to the Laws, 
but they carry Scepticiſm too far, in uſing 
this Method of doubting even in the com- 
mon e of Life. 


1 SOME of the Fews have likewiſe 
Jews the Re 'd this Method of doubting. Philo 
Efſcnians. tells us, That the Eſſenians held this for a 
Maxim, that Logick was not neceſſary to 
the Acquirement of Virtue, that Natural 
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Philoſophy was above the Reach of Human 


Underſtanding, and that we ought. to apply 
our ſelves ſolely to Theology, in what re- 
lates to God, and the Creation of the World; 


of CHios. 


the Sceptich Method in treating of Theolo- 
gical Matters; and in their examining the 


Doctrine of the Talmud, they diſputed Pro 


and Con, without ever affirming any Thing. 


which is very like the Doctrine of Ariſtotle 


2. THE Jeboreans, i. e. Opinators , And de. 
for ſo their Name ſignifies, another Se& of 


Philoſophers, among the Fews, made uſe of 


_ 63. Rabbi Moſes Ben. Maimon, who had R. Moſes. 
freed himſelf from the ſilly Notions of the Ben. Mai- 


Rabbins, and imbibed a much ſolider Do- 


ctrine, ſays © (cap. 11. de Idolol. & 4, 5, 


c 6.) that the Capacity of our Underſtand- 


e ing is ſo limited, that there is not a Man 


« inthe whole World that can attain to the 
& Knowledge of Truth; for which Reaſon 
« we ought to. free ou? ſelves from all 


« Notions which may divert us from the 


c Service of God, and the Obſervance of 


„ his Laws, and that if we entertain any 


ce ſuch Notions, the Worſhip of God will 
ce be wholly ſet aſide; and that Moſes meant 


« the very ſame Thing when he ſaid to the 


« Fews, Numb. xv. 39.) Give not your 


« ſelves up to ſeek after your own hearts, 


« and after your own eyes, after which 


ce you uſe to go a whoring ; that is, ſuffer 


not your ſelves to be led by your own 


« Under- 


mon. 
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* Underſtanding, which is ſo weak and li- 


« mited; and do not flatter your ſelves with 
0 Hopes of attaining to the Knowledge of 


. © Truth”. 


And - 


among 
the Arabs 


CIS. 


64. THE Arabians have likewiſe their 


they are often mention'd by Averroes, 


Moſes Ben. Maimon. and even by ſome 


other Rabbins. They might be juſtly call'd 
the Scholaſtic Divines of Arabia. Having 
learn'd the Art of doubting from the Greeks 


and Hrians, they had continual Diſputes 


with the Dogmaticks, refus d to 


give any 


Credit to their Senſes or Underſtanding, 
and held it for a conſtant and principal 


Rule, that Man can know nothing; info- 
much that they rejected all thoſe Geome- 
trical Demonſtrations as vain and deceit- 
ful, which by others are look'd upon as the 


moſt certain. And what makes moſt for our 


preſent Purpoſe is, that the chief of thoſe, 
who firſt reccivd this Doctrine, were prin- 
cipally induced thereto, becauſe it was very 
fit and proper to captivate our Minds to the 
—— of Faith and Religion, 
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S repticks. The Jeus call them Medab- 
| the Talk- berim, i. e. Talkers, or. rather Logicians, 
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Wherein ue conclude from all that has 


5 been ſaid before, ft. That the only Way 


to prevent fallingy into Error, is to 
doubt. '2dly. That r * Pre- 
. ſumption has producd an Infinity 0 
Bras 345. That the e 2 
Scepticks, affirming nothing, cannot be 
deceibd; and that they are the only 
ones who deſerve the Name of Philoſo- 


2hers. 


prophane ; and not only thoſe 


ticks, expect that we ſhould doubt and ſuſpend 
our Judgment, and that we ſhould not be 


too eaſy of Belief, For they plainly ſee 
that there is no othec Way to correct or 
ſhun Errors, but by ſtripping our ſelves en- 
tirely of all Opinions and Prejudices, by a 
conſtant and general Doubt. By this Des 
Cartes began the firſt Principles of his Philo- 

0 2 5 ſophy, 
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=JE muſt therefore conclude, that y follows 
fd all Philoſophy both ſacred and from bat 


has been 
aid, that 
who make Profeſſion of doubt- we eue 


6 to doubt, 
ing, but even the very Dogma- % 
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The Bold- 
nf of th 


Dogma- 


ticks has the Way, ſhould go towards the Weſt, would 


- cauſed m 


finite Er- 
rors. 


beſt Way to ſtrike at the Root of Error, and 
to ne with Certainty in our Search after 


Opinions of other Philoſophers, and was be- 
come uſeleſs to him in the examining or 


ted the ſame Fault, which he had reproved 


in ſome by Corner, as if he went on a quite 


an carthly Body, diſcovering that this Ob- 


more caſily ſhun falling into Error, if he 
continues in Ignorance, and in that Doubt 
which accompanies Ignorance, than by en- 
deavouring in vain to remove thoſe Obſta- 


ſumption of the Dogmaticks 
Cicero and Varro, both excellent Men, and 


Of the Wrarness of | 
Philoſophy, being perſuaded that this was the 


Truth, but this very Man, who had ſo wiſe- 
ly ſubmitted himſelf to this Law of doubt- 
ing, rejected it afterwards, as if it had been 
of no other Uſe to him, but to explode the 


confuting his own; ſo that he hat commit 


in others, and with a Temerity equal to that 
of the very Dogmaticks. 


2, Now as a Man who is going to a 
Place that lies Eaſtward, and not knowing 


not be ſo much out of his Way, if he ſtopp'd 


contrary Way, ſo our Underſtanding which 
is faſten'd to the Earth, and impriſon'd in 


ſtacle doth ſtop his Way to Truth, will 


cles, and embracing a Cloud inſtead of 


a Juno. In this conſiſts the Difference be- 


tween the Dogmaticks and Scepricks ; for 
what monſtrous Opinions has not the Pre- 


produc'd? 


very well acquainted with all the Sets of 
Philo- 
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Philoſophers, have already obſerved that 
nothing can be advanced ſo abſurd, or be 


fram'd in the Brain of a Man in a raving Fit 


of Madneſs, ſo ſtrange, but ſome Philo- 


ſopher has affirm d it. 


B vu T what Abſurdity or impertinent Do- 73, Acade- 
Arine can the Academicks and Sceptichs be micks ar 


charged with, who maintain no Doctrine at 


Scepticks 
affirming 


all? They are certainly the only ones who »0:hing 


deſerve to be call'd Philoſophers, if we ſtic 


Philoſophy according to the Etymology of 


the Word, being nothing elſe but the Love 


or Study of Wiſdom and Truth; and Wiſ- 


dom according to the ancient Philoſopher's 


Definition, being the Knowledge of divine 
and human Things, and of their Cauſes ; 
they, who apply themſelves to the Study of 


Wiſdom, do truly deſerve the Name of 


Philoſophers, and they who have attain'd to 
the Knowledge of divine and human Things, 
that is to ſay, toWiſdom, arctruly wiſe. Now 
this is that Knowledge which the Dagma- 
ticks do boaſt they have attain d, and they 


even ſuffer d themſelves heretofore to be ſtil'd 


Wiſe-men: And Pythagoras was the firſt, 
who, being convinced ot his Ignorance, re- 
fus d it, deſiring only to be call'd a Lover of 
Wiſdom. 


Fon as the Poet Aſchilus wiſely ſaid, 


(Agamem.) it is one Thing to know a Thing 


only by gueſs, and another to know it clear- 
ly ; the former doth properly belong to the 


K Acade- 


K £4907 be 


deceived, 


to the true Signification of that Name. For &c. 
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Academicks, who acknowledge not only 
that they know nothing, but likewiſe that 
they can know nothing cither of divine or 
human Things, and that they only conſider 


them afar off. Let the proud *Dogmaticks 


therefore value themſelves as much as they 
pleaſe upon the Name of Wiſe-men, ſince 


they think they have a Right to it, and fancy 
they have attain d to that Knowledge in 


which Wiſdom conſiſts: As for the Acade- 
micks, they will be contented with the plain 
and modeſt Name of Philoſophers, ſince 
they love and reverence Wiſdom as a Thing 
much aboye their Reach and Capacity, tho 
Lactantius ſpeaking of them (Lib. iv. cap. 
x.) truly ſaid, That thoſe, who knew them- 
ſelves in part, have been wiſer than they 
who thought themſelves Wiſe-men. 


The End of the firſt Book. 
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BOOK II. 


Wherein is ſhewed which is the 
exatte/t, ſafeſt, - and aſp 
Method of Reaſoning and 
Philoſophy. 
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Man is naturally deprived of the Means 
neceſſary to the Attainment of Truth. 


1 man had Poke ths = and was 


truly faid I, I never could reliſh 
that preſumptuous Philoſophy, and obſti- 
nate Method of arguing, which is ſo tena- 
cious of its Notions and Opinions: I al- 
| ways thought it a much ſhorter and better 
Way to come at the Knowledge of Truth, 
to keep our Opinion within ſome Limits, 
K 2 and 


going to continue his Di:courle, 
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and to be more modeſt in our Diſcourſes, 
and never to maintain any Doctrine, how 
probable ſoever, with ſo much Obſtinacy 
and Prejudice, as not to be always ready to 
hear any Objedtions againſt it, or even to 
change our Minds if Need be. But on the 
other Hand, I cannot but think that the In- 
ability of the Academics, who are al- 
ways more ready to ſpeak what they don't 
think, than what they really do think, 
throws every Thing into Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion, and puts an End to all Kind of 
Knowledge, ſince we are no ſurer of know- 
ing that which we underſtand beſt, than 
if we did not know it all. 

Y ou willtherefore oblige me very much, 
if you'll take the Pains to teach me how 
far we ought to doubt ; for if we muſt al- 
ways doubt, it every Thing is hidden, ob- 
ſcure and uncertain; if all the Avenues to 
Truth are ſtopp'd; then there is an End of 
Philoſophy, and all the Study and Pains which 
we have been taking theſe many Years, to 
come to the Knowledge of Truth, are cn- 
tirely fruitleſs and vain ; to which he an- 
ſwer'd as follows. 

THis is no new Complaint which you 
make againſt the Academics, neither if it 
was a juſt one, would it concern them ſo 
much as it doth Nature it ſelf. For is it the 
Fault of the Academicks, that Man is fo 
fram'd, that he cannot of himſelf attain to 

the Knowledge of Truth? They are no 
e more 
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more anſwerable for that, than they are for 
Man's not being able to fly, or ta live for 
ever. Neither do we really find that the 
Academichs and Scepticks have made a 
leſs Progreſs in their Study of Wiſdom, or 
receiv'd lefler Helps from it, in order to their 
becoming wiſer and more learned, than the 
Dogmaticks have done; but we ſhall ſpeak 
more fully to this Point by and by : But 
at preſent ſecing you would have me tell 
you how far I think this Law of doubting is 
to be carried, I ſhall freely impart to you 
my Opinion concerning this Original, or 
rather this Root of Philoſophy ; for as we 
are alone, I can freely ſpeak to you, but 
neither am, nor ought to be willing that it 
ſhould be ſprcad among the Vulgar. 

WHeN I mention the Vulgar, I don't 
mean the common Sort of People, who 
live by the Work of their Hands, but the 
Vulgar of the Men of Letters, who are 


wont to look upon the Academicks and 


Scepticks as mad Men ; though this Conſi- 
deration could never deter me from prefer- 
ring their Sect, whoſe whole Syſtem, or 
rather my own, I am now going to ex- 
plain to you: For I would have you to un- 
derſtand, that in Matters of Philoſophy I 
will be entirely free, and follow my own 


Sentiments, and be of no Sect but my own. 


IN the firſt Place I believe, it is very 
plain from all the Reaſons I have been 


giving you, that the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
| K 3 that 
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| that he cannot come to any clear and cer” 
tain Knowledge of Truth by his own pro- 
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per Strength. 1 don't deny but that there 


is a Truth in the Things themſelves, vig. 
That which is call'd Truth of Exiſtence ; for 
God knows them as they really are, but there 


is an Obſtacle in Man, which hinders him 
from knowing them, and this Obſtacle 
conſiſts in the Want of the proper and ne- 
ceſſary Means to come to a perfect Know- 
ledge of the Truth. 
NEIT EHE R do] ſay that Man can have 
no Knowledge at all of the Truth, I only ſay 
that he cannot know it thoroughly, clear- 
ly, and with ſuch an entire Certitude, as 
that it ſhall want nothing to make it per- 
fet, ſuch as I have already ſpoken of, and 
ſhall ſay ſomething more by and by ; for it is 
poſſible that ſome Man may have an Idea im- 
printed in his Mind, which ſhall be like 


the external Object, I don't ſay with a per- 
fect, proper and abſolute Likeneſs, which 


cannot be found but among Things of the 
ſame Kind, as between one Man and another, 
or between Tree and Tree, but I mean an 
imperfect Likeneſs, ſuch as may be found 
between an Original and its Copy. 

B vu T when the Underſtanding, from that 
Idea, forms a Judgment of any external Ob- 
ject, from which that Idea proceeds, he can- 
not clearly and certainly know whether that 
Judgment agrees with the external Object; 
and it is in that Agreement that Truth doth 


Con- 
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conſiſt, as I ſaid before. So that though he 
knows. the Truth, yet is he not ſure We he 
doth, nor can he be ſufficiently aſſured that 


he hath known i it; therefore he cannot have 


a perfect Knowledge of the Truth. 


Wu x therefore I ſay that Man can 


neither know the Things themſelves, nor 
the Truth of Things; I mean only by aclear 
and certain Knowledge, ſuch as that by 
which, not only Truth is to be known, but 
with ſuch likewiſe as that by which we cer- 
tainly know, and are ſure 0 we know 
the Truth; for to know Truth without being 
ſure that we do know it, is the ſame as if 
we did not know it at all. 

[ have produced already ſeveral Proofs, 
which are in all Reſpects very clear and 
evident, to ſhew that Man cannot be ſure 
whether the Judgment he form'd from the 
Idea imprinted in his Mind, be like the ex- 
ternal Object from which that Idea did pro- 
ceed ; the chiefeſt of all which Proots is, 
that we cannot apply the Ideas of Things, 
and the Judgment which the Underſtanding 
forms from thoſe Ideas, to the Things them- 
ſelves, in order to examine and diſcover the 
Agreement between thoſe Judgments and 
the external Objects; in which Agreement 
we ſaid the Truth did conſiſt; for the Sha- 
dows or Images of Things do not come im- 
mediately from them ro our Underſtandings, 
but paſsthrough ſeveral Mediums, as I ſhew'd 
before, and then through our Senſes which do 
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ſpoil and adulterate them ; neither is there 
any other Way through which thoſeld eas 


of Things can reach to our Underſtand- 
ings. 


eee eee 


GU A bB. II. 
Faith doth ſupply the Defects of Reaſon, 


and makes thoſe Things to become moſt 


certain, which were leſs ſo from Rea- 


ſon. 


mable Gift of Faith, which con- 
firms our ſtaggering Reaſon, and removes the 
Obſtacles of thoſe Doubts, which we bring 
along with our Knowledge of Things : For 
my Reaſon not being able to give me an 
entire Knowledge, or a perfect Certitude, 


whether there be any Bodies, what is the 


Origin of the World, and many more 
ſuch like Things, after I have once receiv'd 


the Faith, all my Doubts begin to diſap- 


pear, like Hobgoblins at the Sun riſing ; 
this made Thomas Aquznas to ſay, (Tom. ii. 
2. Queſt. 2, Anſw. 4.) That Man ought to 
receive as Articles of Faith, not only thoſe 
Things which are above Reaſon, but even 
thoſe which may be known by Reaſon, for 

Cer- 
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fon is not ſufficient to bring us to the 
Knowledge of Things divine, or even of 
thoſe which can be proved by Reaſon; and 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 
Certainty's Sake, For human Reaſon being 
very defeftive in divine Matters, an In- 


flange of which we have in thoſe Phi- 


ngs, having made uſe of natural Means, 
have been miſtaken in the moſt material 
Points, and have been found to contraditt 


r who in their Enquiry into human 


one another; to the End that Men ſhould 
have a ſure and indubitable Knowledge of 


God, it was neceſſary that divine Matters 


ſhould be taught them by Faith, and as hav- 
ing been taught them by God himſelf, who 


cannot lie. : 

This Paſſage ſeems to have been taken out 
of that of S. Auſtin which we quoted before, 
but for its Importance, and the Relation 
it has to our preſent Subject, very well de- 


ſerves to be here repeated ; becauſe, ſays 


that Father, (De Morib. Ecclef. Cathol. cap. 


20.) Human Underſtanding is ſo obſtured 
by habitual Darkneſs, and ſo overwhelm'd 


in the Night of Sin, that it cannot ſted- 


faſtly behold the Brightneſs and Holineſs 


of Reaſon ; it was a very ſalutary Inſti- 
tution, that we ſhould ſuffer our ſtaggering 
Sight, which is cover'd with the Branches 
of our Humanity, to be guided and directed 
by Authority towards the Light of Truth. 

To this Aquinas adds, That the Search 
which is made by the Help of natural Rea 
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in another Place he ſays (22. Queſt. 1: 
Anſiwv. 5.) that thoſe Things which can be de- 
monſtrated, ſuch as the Being of a God, 
bis Unity, and the like, are reckoned amongſt 
thoſe Things which we are bound to be- 
Leve, becauſe they are inſiſted upon before- 
hand, and muſt precede thoſe which. be- 
long to Faith, and be at leaſt preſuppoſed 
by thoſe who have no Demonſtration of 
them. | 
Wuar Thomas Aquinas ſays, concern- 
ing the Knowledge of divine Things, doth 
likewiſe extend to that of human Things 
according to the Doctrine of Suarez, who 
ſays (Diſp. vi. de fide Sect. v. Art. 1.) 
that we very often correct our natural Light 
by the Light of Faith, even in thoſe Things 
which ſeem to be firſt Principles, as may 
be ſeen inthe following one: Thoſe Things 
which agree to a Third, do agree to one 
another, which with Reſpt ct to the Trini- 
ty ought to be conſin d to finite Beings; 
and in the Caſe of other Myſteries, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the Incarnation, &c. we bring 
ſeveral other Limitations, to the End that 
nothing may be repugnant to Faith; which 
is a certain Jign that the Light of Faith 
is more certain, becauſe it is founded on 
the. firſt and principal Truth, which it is 
more impoſſible ſhould either deceive or be 
decei ved, then it is that the natural Know- 
edge of Man ſhould be miſtaken. 
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S r. Auſlin (de Serm. Dom. in Mont. 


Lib. ii. cap. 15.) would not even have us 


attribute to Reaſon that Knowledge of Truth, 
which Men believe their Underſtanding ac- 


quires by the Help of Reaſon, but would 
have us aſcribe it to the very Light of 
Truth, with which every Man is enlighten'd 
in proportion to his - Capacity. 

* WHO can know the Truth without 
God? (lays Tertullian de Anim. cap. 2.) 
who can know God without Chriſt £ Who 
can know Chriſt without the Holy Ghoſt ? 
Or who can obtain the Holy Ghoſt without 
the Sacrament of Faith! 

HENCE it is that the Apoſtle, having 
thunder'd out theſe Words, 1 Cor. i. 19, 20.) 
T will deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and 
bring to nothing the Underſtanding of the 
Prudent : Where is the Wiſe? Whereis the 
Scribe ? Where is the learned Diſputer of 
this World? Has not God made fooliſh the 
Wiſdom of this World ? And forecarned us 


not to be caught through Philoſophy and 


vain Deceit after the Tradition of Men, 
and the Rudiments of this World, (Col. ii. 
8.) afterwards aſſures us that by Faith we 
ſtand, (2 Cor. i. 24.) That we walk by 
Faith, and not by Sight, (ibid. 5. 7.) and 
that we are eſtabliſhed in the Faith or by 
Faith, (Col. ii. 7.) As therefore Faith comes 
to help our ſtaggering Reaſon in thoſe Things 
that belong to Faith; ſo it likewiſe aſſiſts 
us in all Things which we know by the 

Help 
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Help of Reaſon, in order to diſpel our 
Doubts, and reſtore Reaſon to thoſe Privi- 
leges from which it was fallen, that is, to 
the Knowledge of Truth which it naturally 


dghres. 


Cn ae. HE 


Proving 1. That there is nothing in our 

Unaerſtanding but what has been in the 
Senſes. 2. Againſt Plato. 3. Againſt 
Proclus. 4. And agamſt Carteſius. 


1.BYY UT ſaid I to him (for I did often 


928285 interrupt him) what was it J heard 
8 you advance a while ago, that there 
was no other Way for our Ideas to come 
to the Underſtanding, but through the in- 
terpoſing Mediums, and through our Senſes? 
Have we not ſeveral innate Ideas in our 
Underſtanding, which never came to us 
through our Senſes; ſuch as the Ideas we 
have of our own very Underſtanding, of 
Angels, of God, and ſuch as we have from 
thoſe common Maxims and Notions which 
the Logicians call Axioms? Do we not 
knowthoſe univerſal Natures of Things which 
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the vulgar Sort of Philoſophers call Eſſences, 
which are real and immutable, and are no 
Ways liable to be deprav'd by the Senſes, 


ne thoſe Ideas which come to us from 
without? 


You ſpoke in the Nick of Time, an- 


ſwer'd he; the Order of thoſe Matters I pro- 
miſed to explain to you did juſt bring me 
to it; your Queſtion is certainly a very ma- 


terial one, and has been with great Warmth 


debated among the greateſt Maſters of Phi- 


the reſt of the Pythagoreans; Socrates, 
Plato, and all the Platonic Philoſophers z 
maintained that we bring certain Ideas along 
with us into the World. Democritus and 
his Follower Epicurus, Ariſtotle and all the 
Peripateticks, did on the contrary reject all 


thoſe innate Ideas, and would admit of 


none but ſuch as came to us from withour, 
and were convey'd through the Senſes, and 
form'd in the Brain ; you ſhall have my 
Opinion of this Matter, ſince you ſeem de- 


ſirous of it, and that the Order of our Diſ- 


pute leads us to it, but you muſt expect to 


hear what may not ſuit with the World's. 


Taſte, nor perhaps your own. 

As I did heretofore look upon Plato's 
Opinion, concerning thoſe innate Ideas, to 
be much more for the Honour of Mankind, 
and to heighten very much his Dignity, ſo 
I did earneſtly wiſh that it might be true; 
for I thought it a great Glory tohuman Na- 
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Nature to have an Underſtanding given it, 


after .it had been imbelliſh'd by God him- 
ſelf, and adorn'd with the Gifts of Heaven. 
I ſought therefore every where for ſuch. 


Proofs, as might convince me, and every 


Platonicks, ſome ſpecious Reaſonings, ſach 
as might eaſily have ſhaken a leſs attentive 


Mind than mine ; but then they began to 


appear to me without Force, as ſoon as I 
came to ſhake off that Pride which is na- 


tural to all Mankind. 


2. THE chicf and almoſt the only Ar- 
gument which Socrates makes uſe of in 
Plato, to prove that we bring ſome Ideas 
into the World withus, comes to no more 
than this; that Human Underſtanding could 
never heap up and conceive ſuch an infinite 


Variety of Notions, in ſo ſhort a Time as 
that of our Life, being ſurrounded and wrap- 
ped up in this Maſs of Fleſh, unlefs he had 


brought them along with him ready pro- 


. duced and form'd in him; and ſo that we do 


not learn what is taught us, but only recal 


it to Mind. 


SUcHn Diſcourſes do better become the 
Mouth of a publick Orator, than that of a 


Philoſopher; for if any Man ſhall deny 


| theſe Things as I now do, and ſhall affirm 


that our Underſtanding i is ſo framed, that it 


is eaſily affected, whenever the Senſes being 
ſtirred up * any out ward ond, and the 


Fibres 


Man elſe, of the Truth of this Opinion. 
I found in Plato and in Proclus, and other 
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Fibres of the Neryes, and the animal Spirits 


mov'd by it, the Brain receives the Impreſ- 


ſion of it; and that the Underſtanding re- 
ceiving the Notice, by that Impreſſion of 
the Brain, of what paſſes without, it like- 
wiſc agitatcs the animal Spirits, and examin- 
ing curiouſly all thoſe Traces which have 
been impreſs'd on the Brain, and putting to- 
gether thoſe Things which were aſunder, 
and ſeparating thoſe which were heap'd to- 
gether, and comparing thoſe which have 
any Relation to one another, it conſiders 
what is preſent, and beholds what goes be- 
fore and after them, from all which the 
Conduct of our Life, and the Concatenation 
of Knowledge depends; whoever, I ſay, ſhall 
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affirm theſe Things, what Anſwer can a 


Platonick Philoſopher make to him ? 

3. THE Proofs which Proclus brings, are 
ſomewhat weightier ; he affirms that what- 
ever comes from the Senſes, is ſubject to 
Change; and that Man has ſome Ideas or 
Images imprinted in his Underſtanding , 
which are eternal and immutable, ſuch as 
the Ideas of Figures, Numbers, Motion, &c. 


which therefore could never come from the 
Senſes; for if ſuch fix'd and conſtant Ideas 


could proceed . from the Senſes, which 


are ſo weak, and ſo ſubject to Error, the 


Effect would be more perfect than the 
Cauſe, But for my Part, I know no- 
thing of ſuch eternal Ideas; for that which 
1 find in me, for Inſtance, of a Triangle, 
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is Gmething obſcure and confus'd, it being 
neither circumſcrib'd nor determin'd, but 
only produc'd in me from the Idea of thoſe 
particular, Triangles which I have ſeen. Let 
'this be ſaid, once for all, of all thoſe Ideas 
which we call Ideas of pure and ſimple In- 
telligence. 
 Proclus adds further, That the beſt De- 
monſtrations are thoſe which conſiſt of 
molt univerſal Propoſitions, and that thoſe 
are the moſt imperfect which conſiſt of par- 
ticular Propoſitions; which could never be, 
it Univerſals were produced from Particu- 
lars; ſecing that which is producd by the 
Cauſe is preferable to that which is pro- 
duc'd by the Effet. In this Caſe, I will 
not diſpute about the Force of Demonſtra- 
tions, whether they conſiſt of univerſal or 
particular Propoſitions ; ; but this I do deny, 
that that which is produced by the Cauſe, is 
always preferable to that which is produc'd 
y the Effect. For as Graſs is fitter to fatten 
a Lamb, than the Earth that produceth it, 
ſo in order to form a Demonſtration, uni- 
verſal Propoſitions are more uſeful than par- 
_ ticular ones, though the former conſiſt of 
the latter, and theſe depend from the Senſes. 
Proclus makes uſe of a third Argument, 
. which is, that if the Underſtanding receives 
its cleareſt and chiefeſt Ideas, from Matter 
and from ſenſible Things; Matter will have 
the Advantage over the Underſtanding, 
which is no more than if one ſhould fay, 


That 
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that the Marble of which Praxiteles carvd 


the Statue of Venus, was more noble than 


the Carver, becauſe it contain'd that Statue 
which he did but chip out of it. 


Der Cartes has taken a quite different 


Method; but one as uncertain as the for- 
mer, if 1 am not much miſtaken. © For of 


which comes from without, as the Idea 
which we have of the Sun, which is come 


to me by ſeeing the Sun; the ſecond which 


are fictitious and form'd within us, and by 
us, ſuch as the Idea which an Aſtronomer 
has form'd to himſelf of the Sun, by Rint 
of Reaſon and Obſeryation ; and 8 third 


Sort which are natural and born with us, 


ſuch as the Ideas we have of God, and of 
the firſt Principles of Geometry, of Eſſences 
and the like; of all theſe three Kinds of 
Ideas propos d by Carteſius, I ſay, tis plain 
that the two former come from the Senſes. 
As for the third, if we examine it more 
cloſely, we ſhall find that even according 
to Des Cartes's Reaſoning, they may as 
well proceed from the Senſes, as the two 
former. For ſince, according to him, thoſe 
natural Ideas are the very Faculty of Think- 
ing, which is in our Underſtanding, it fol- 
lows that the Idea we have of God, is no- 
thing elſe but the Faculty which is in us 
of forming Ideas concerning God; in the 
ſame manner as the other natural Ideas born 
with us, which are in our Underſtanding, 


three Kinds of Ideas he propoles, the firſt of 
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Br this thinking Faculty, ler it be 5. 
ply;d to whatever Sphjeft,we will, of Nich 
Ve, ap hay CY Natiqn, whether it be God, 
» or the Sun, as fill the ſme \Fagyl- 
or juſt Pp; Faculty of. Singing is Hill che 
ame Faculty, whether we fing a Minuet, 
a Sarabang, or a 1 Sings thexe- 
fare the Faculty whigh-is,in me of forming 


Ideas, whether af the, Sun, or of 3 Man, 
that is, the Idea of the Syn or Man, Which 
is in me, comes from. without ; the Idea 1 
have within me of God, muſſ <onlegyent- 
ly come. likewiſe to me. from withgut, - 
Des Cartes himſelf dath own, that there 


is no Difference between, thole Ideas, When 
he ſays that the very Idea we have of the 
Sun, or of a Man, doth. nt come from with- 
out, but that our UndesGanding doth; form 
them. to in after it has been. excited 
and ſhaken.by certain gprporeal Motions; 
and that we may with greater Reaſon affirm 
the ſame Things of Paſs Ideas of Things, 
which are not form d b V our Underſtand- 
ing, after jt has been agitated by ſuch a cor- 
poreal Motion, ſach-as ate the Ideas of God, 
of Eſſences, of the Axigms of Geometry, 
Orc. which Des Cartes cannot affirm with- 
out Ang the une Origin, and the 
ins Nature, to the Ideas which came to 
5 {OR tou, ang to thoſe which hg 
| calls 
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As. For me, having fund that ſome ex- 
cellent: Philoſophers were fully perſuaded 
that Human Underſtanding had been en- 
 dow'd and adorn'd with all thoſe Advan- 
tages, not by the Help of the Senſes, but 
originally; I beſtow'd a great deal of 'Time 
and Application, in Hopes to find out this 
hidden Treaſure of my Underſtanding, and 
to diſcover thoſe 95 Benefits I had re- 
ccivd from Nature, from thoſe which I had 
acquir d, or were come to me from with- 
out; but with all the Diligence I could uſe, 
could never find any Idea in me, but what 
plainly appear'd to me to have come from 
without, and to have proceeded from ſome 
external Object: Nay, I could plainly diſ- 
cover the very Way by which it found En- 
trance into my Unaderftanding 

I fancied afterwards that I could judge of 
other Men's Underſtanding by my own; 
for 1 date affirm that whoever ſhall be wil- 
ling to diyeſt himſelf of Self-love, and to 
enter without Prejudice into the moſt hid- 
den Receſſes of his Mind, ſhall find in it 
no Idea, but what is form'd from the Image 
of ſome outward Object. 
T HOS E who are of a contrary Opinion 
may ask me, whence I have the Idea of a 
Triangle; to which I anſwer, that it came 
to me from an infinite Number of Trian- 


gles which I have ſeen, from which I have 
L 2 form'd 
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form'd to my ſelf an obſcure and c6nfus'd Idea 
of one, which is not determin'd or circum- 


ſcrib'd by any certain Bounds.” If they ask 
whence I had the Idea of any Number, uch 
as the Number Four for Inſtance; I anſwer 


that it came to me from a vaſt Multitude 


of Things which I have ſeen, and which 


were but Four in Number, ſuch as the four 


Legs of a Horſe, or the four Corners of a 


Square: Or I may perhaps have form d it 
to my ſelf by the meer Force of my Un- 


derſtanding, which could eaſily add two or 


more Things J have often ſeen, to any other 
Number, though 1 had never ſeen any four 
Things together, but only by adding to or 
ſubſtracting from any known Number, and 
conſidering it either jointly or. diſtinctly. If 


they queſtion me, whence I had — Idea 
\of Motion, I anſwer, That it is come to 


me from the ſeveral Motions which I have 
often ſeen in Bodies, whenee it happen d 
that my Underſtanding, abſttacting the Mo- 
tion from the Thing mov d, hath form'd to 
it ſelf a certain Idea of Motion; I cannot 
call it a clear, diſtin and expreſs Idea, but 
an obſcure and confus'd one. 

Ir they ask, whence I had that Notion, 
that two Things equal to a third, are equal 
to one another; I anſwer, that it came to 


me from ſeveral Obſervations I have made 


of Things, which having been meaſured 
with, and agreeing to the ſame Meaſure, have 
been found to be equal among themſelves: 


Nay, 


ea 


VC 


to 
10t 
but 


On, 
ual 

to 
ade 
red 


ave 
es: 
ay, 


they are ſo among themſelves. 
form'd in me that general and looſe Noti-:. 


Human UnDi8RSTanDING. 


Nay, my Underſtanding may eaſily form it 
to it ſelf by its natural Power, by framing 


ſome imaginary Meaſure, to which it men- 
tally applies two Things, and finding them 


equal to that Meaſure, it concludes that 


on, which is abſtracted from all. Kinds of 


external Objects; that whenſoever any two 
Things agree to a third, they agree one 


I x they ſhould further ask, whence I have 


the Idea of God and incorporeal Things, 


Thomas Aquinas gives this excellent An- 


ſwer to it; (Part 1. Queſt. 8 4. An(w.7. and 


8.) that incorporeal Things, of uhich there 


zs no Species, are known by Compariſon to 
ſenſible Bodies, of which there are Species: 


Thus we know: Truth by the Conſideration 


Hence is 


of thoſe Things in which we ſpeculate 
the.Truth. He further adds, that we know 


God as the Cauſe of all Things / exceſs 
and-retrenching, according to the Language 
of the Schools: And that whilſt we are 
tied to theſe mortal Bodies, we cannot know 
all the other incorporeal Things but &y Re- 


trenchment, and by comparing them to cor- 


poreal ones; and that for this Reaſon we 
muſt have Recourſe to the Species of Badies, 


though there be no Species in the incofpo- 


real ones. 
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to know. your 
obliged to diſcover my own; go 
fore, I beſeech you, and explain the Remain- 


5 Of the Wea KNESS of | 4 


Bur we have dwelt too long on this 
Subject, though it be a very material Points - 


there having been ſome wiſe Folks who 
have drawn many marvellous Conſequences 
from this vain Fancy of natural and innate 
Ideas; but let us re- aſſume our Subject, ſaid: 


our Philoſopher to me, unleſs mw — 


ſome Objection to propoſe. 

1 have anf werd, nothing at 
object againſt your Hypotheſis, that all oun 
Conceptions have firſt paſt, either wholh/ or 
in part, through our Senſes; for I only deſire 
Opinion, without being 
on there: 


der to me; upon which he vent on thus. 
"Wiz. maſt therefore look upon it as cer- 
tain, that Truth cannot be clearly known 


by us, and that how diligently: and attentiveiꝝ 


ſoever we conſider theſe. Things, how pra- 


bable, nay how. evident: foever they may: 


appear; yet we ought not to give | critire 
Credit to them, bar ſill logk upon them 
as doubtful and uncertain. It follows more- 
over, from what has been ſaid, that thoſe 
who apply themſelves to the Search of ſuch 
a plain 1 conſtant Truth, as ſhall not be 
obſcur'd by any Doubt, do undertake a fruit- 
leſs Task and loſe their Labour; for ſuch a 
kind of Truth is above the Reach of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, Beſides, we muſt re- 
member what I ſaid at the Beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, concerning the ſeveral Degrees and 

dif- 


#\ preſent t to 
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different Kinds of Certitude; for we are 
now ſpeaking of that ſupreme and entire 
Cantitinde,.: to which nothing is wanting 
that carr raiſe ir to the hivheſt' Degree of 
Perfection, ſuch as neither our Rea nor 
our Senſes can attain to, and which we 
ſhall never be able to enjoy, till we are uni- 
ted to God, who is the Fountain of Truth. 
Tho ough: :L don't deny but that whil we, are 
ty d te this mortal Body, our Underfian d- 
ing may attain to that high Degree of « 3 
man Certitude, which, though ſurrounded 
writ hnthe: Darknefrof Sin; aud obſcur d with: 
the. Claaus of Humanity, an St: H in 
peaks; (ae Moril ol. Gat hol cap; 52: 
may 'neverthelels;caft;zof not affixed and in. 
tent, Lyct a leaſti a Jite hy And ipierding Exe 
to anis / that) fupreme Titmlil © Phus, frcnigfi 
lcahnot, . fram the Lyiun Promontiry-of 
Kari pbrſtetly diſcern and number! all tlił 
Valles which fail om of:Carthage;yor when 
I: drawincarcr to them, 3 be ableto 
toll them: and though. L cannot with my 
naked, Ey2cbehold: thrlglocious! San;-.yetli 
can look upon the Moomand+the Stars! Our 
Ude tings is the Rye ofithe Soulyz Truth 
isla Sum whole ſhining:Bays it camot hd- 
hold unleſs they be temperid either by Re- 
flexion or Refraction, or- by the Intcrpodi- 
tion of ſome Medium which e and 
fits them to our Weakneſs; | 
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5 
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IN boy neither do we believe that our Un- 
daetſtanding is in a continual Etror, or that 
we! are become like the Tiunks of Trees 
faſtend to the Earth and 
doepeſt 
Thought, 
Conduct of our Lives, not knowing in What 
Poſtine we 
ſome Perſons, who: are either ignorant or 
ill informed of our Tenents, do oſtei object. 
For though we do not walk 
i 
Light of his, which is reflected to us by 
the Moon; and though 
with. a ſure Knowledge of the Truth, we 
enjoy, however, ſome Probabilities at leaſt. 
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pear true to us, I do not thereby affirm that 
they are really ſo; for it is one Thing to 
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Wa 2 were true and certain. 
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0 R Deli is not, + cherche to ex- 
tinguiſh all the Light of the Mind, 


covered with the 
Ignorance of all I Things, void of 
ant deſtitute of all Rule for the 


g nrg 


ought to keep our-ſelvcs; as 


QC a th: 


* * * 
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by the full 
ight of the Sun, we go at leaſt by that 


we are not bleſs d 


BV r when I ſay, that ſome Things a 


appear, 
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appear, and another to be. Nay;'T dont 
ſo muchi as affirm that thoſe 'Things a 
trud to Uis3" J only: ſay: that it bremse dene. 
for as 1 ſay that Tflat Which is Hkefy is 
uncertain; ſo 1 ſay, that the Idea of it is ſo 
_. So that when'I ſay that aThing 
ſeems probable to me, the "ary Thing I 
is ſubject” to the ſame Law of Incerti- 

tage. -*Now thoſe Likelihoods and Proba- 
bilities ate what we ought to follow / in the 
common Offices of Life for Want of Truth, 
whether it be when the natural Ineninatien 
of our Underſtanding or Senſes doth in- 
duce us to it, or when we are forc'd to it by 
the” common Wants of Nature, ſüch as 
Hunger, Thirſt, and the like; or wheh we 
follow tlie Laws and Cuſtoms, or ien we 
ate obliged to exerciſe thoſe Arts which are 
neceffary for the Preſervation of Life. We 
ought on the contrary to reſect, as falſe, 
whatever has neither Probability nor Likeli- 


ſay 


hood; leſt we ſhould remain in a State of 


Inactivity, or rather leſt we ſhould become 


* Blocks or Stones. - 


War x therefore we are ask d whether 
we grant that Men may frame any Opinions, 
we only deſire that the Word Opinion may 


be purg d from any wrong Acceptation it 


may have: For Men call Opinion the Af- 
ſent which one may give to doubtful Things, 
in the Studies and Diſputes of Philoſophy, 
and the affirming of a Thing as certain 
which! is doubtful, all which Kinds of Opi- 

nion 
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the Words Credit, Aſſent and Conlent, 


given 4 great deal; of Trouble to the old 


Would have Men uſe it; their. Search after 


nion a wiſe Man 0 mates. Aud 
here it is that the; Saying. of 7 lag vis is very 
applicablg, than Omen 351.4 great Euil 
among Men, but. has Beperience 0 an the con 
rgerg ic a meſh, uſeful Thing. For hen the 
6 is about Trath, the chief and beſt 


Nute is not to give our Aſſent and Credit too 


lightly.. and inconſiderately, and never to 
afliray; any Thing raſmiy ; but if by Ops- 
nion be meant the determining and reſolving 
to follow thar which is *pabobie; in 
the c mn * of Life, We are far 
from being againſt it. 

W E; muſt * Diſtinttion in 


which if Men would de, they. would have 
terminated many great Conteſts, which have 


Arudemicis. We qughe thetefore to apply 
the ſame Care and Diligence in the diſ · 
cerning: of ;; probable Fllings, that others 


"Tenth; and other ers domegulatt 
their Lives by what they believe. to bel true, 
ſo we will regulate ours by what appeæats to 
us moſt probable; and not be gZereticts, i. e. 
Sercherr, but in order to find ou | that 
Which! is 200 — 
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4 Rule « or Criterium i Probability. 


8 855 E the Do — * a Criterium 
2A or Rule of Trutig in order to: dif 
cern Truth from Fatibood, whether 
it be the Senſes, the Underſtanding or 
bach z ſa haye we Ukewiſe a Ru 
babilie o al iſfiriguiſh e ible fe BRA 
thoſe; which are not ſo. FI have. Ys 
befare, | e a to 1 you. under 
Hand that there arc 5 9 one 7 875 ane 
other remere ; th s firſt is the, rder anc 
1 of: #h e Fibres of th e Brain, the 
Form of does which 55 1 
or. Jninggl þ pirits, fs, e the outward 
Objeas by he 957 Have! im- 
preſsd - the. * 3 and the Ideas that 
have been produc d thereby, For the Under 
ſtanding, perceiving thoſe Traces and Ideas, 
uſe, their 
Origine and Signification, and makes a wg 
per Eſtimate. 11 the Species of Things 
on: which Probability depends. The x re- 
mote Rule of Probability is the Senſes, 
which, being ſhaken by external Objects, 
do imprint certain. Traces on the Brain, by 
5 | Means 
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to pate the Mind for 0 Revpriog's of 


and to ſerve him in this Life, and to en- 
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C 


Of: 7 the Weaknngs: WY 


Means of the Nerves and animal Spirits, 
which being perceivd by the Underſtand- 
ing; it makes a A on the external 
Objects. 8 
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TY: AV THY bled, in the 185 
HY ing Chapter, the Rule of Truth, 
by Which out Docttine is guided, we 
muſt next plas its End; by which I mean 
the Mark to which all the kalt of a Syſtem 
refer, and the ultimate End of all that we deſite 
to attain by ſnch a Sy ſtem. This Syſtern has 
likewiſe two Dude. die net, and the other 2 
NOS 


Faith. For ſince God has created us to loye 


joy eternal Felicity after Death, the Do- 
Qrine, I am now eſtabliſhing, doth afford us 


in doth. theſe very confiderable Helps. For 


God has given us from our very Birth a 
great Deſire after Happineſs ; there never be- 
ing any Man, but what deſir d to be happy. 
And for as much as the Knowledge of 

Truth 


Hon Unbrks rare. 
Truth is Part of this Ha 


ppineſs, inſomuell 
that ſome Philoſophers, and they no deſpi- 


cable ones, have made the chief and ulti- 
mate Good to conſiſt in the Attainment of 
Knowledge; ſo we like wiſe feel in our ſelves | 

agreat Deſire. after Truth, and are naturally 
drawn to the Search of it. 

B u r becauſe. this mortal Life is not 
capable of Happineſs, ſo neither is it of 
Truth. We have only a natural Inclination 
towards the Knowledge of it, and this Deſire 
is as twere a Spur, which heightens our De- | 
ſires, and quickensour Search after that Hap- | 
pineſs, in which the perfect Knowledge of | 
Truth conſiſts. For . Happineſs conſiſts in 5 
the Viſion of God, who is the immenſe and 
eternal Source of Truth : Tis therefore to 
keep up and quicken this Deſire after Know- | 
ledge, that he has as it were hid in our | 
Minds ſome Sparksor Embers, that is, a faint | | 
and doubtful Knowledge, inſufficient,indeed, | 
to bring us to the perfect Knowledge of | 
Truth, and to a perfect and full Evidence of 
Things; but yet ſufficient for the Conduct 
of our Lives; that Man, being thereby ap- 
pris d of his Weakneſs and Ignorance, might 
come to miſtruſt his own Reaſon, ſhun Er- 
ror, and be prevented from raſhly judging of, 
inconſiderately aſſenting to, or arrogantly 
affirming any Thing; be enabled to ſhake 4 
off all Obſtinacy; and having once for all 
diſcover d what ſmall Helps his Reaſon af- -— 
orded him towards the Attainment of 

Truth, 
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and after Death having obtain d Happineſs, 


for now we' ſee as through 'aGlaſs darkly, 
but then Fate to Face: But Faith is the 


nately- adhere to their own Opinions, but 


ruth, miglit clierchy be more ſtfongly en 
gig id to find dut ſome more uſeful Means. 
Nov this-Means is Faith, by which a 
Man whilſt he lives here acquires ſume 
Knowledge of God and heavenly Things ; 


he comes to enjoy a perfect Knowledge of 
Truth. For as the Apoſtie tells us, (1 Cor. 
Kili. 9. 10. 12.) We know tat in part, but 
when that which is per fes is come, then 
bat cuir h ir in part ſball be done away 


Gift of God, which he vouchſafes to thoſe 
who do not rely too much upon the Strength 


of Nature, nor preſume too much upon tlie 


Penetration of their Reaſon, nor too obſti- 


take a great deal of Care and Pains to pre- 
* their Minds to receive that excellent Gift: 
This is the Effet which the Art of doubt- 


ing, we ate now eſtabliſhing, produces. 
'>'CLEAVIN s therefore to Things pro- 


bable for Want of true ones, let us make 
uſe of this obſcure and imperfect Know- 
ledge wich God has given us, and which 


is ſufficient for the Conduct of our Life, 
and is chiefly uſeful to us, in ſubjecting our 


Undetſtandings to the Dictates of Faith. Let 
us likewiſe uſe this imperfect Knowledge in 
our Study of Philoſophy, leſt we ſhould 


take thoſe Things for known and certain, 
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Which are -uncertdin- and unhnown, and 


oft Ve ſhauld fall: into Brrors wich lit is 
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2 ought not * by 2 of any Author s 


Fo E T us above all take Care that we 
Lido not cleave to the Sentiments of 
any Author, or engage our ſelves 

in any Party or Sect, eſpecially thoſe of 
. Dagmatiſts, who fancying, that they 
can attain to a certain and indubitable Know- 


ledge of Truth by the Help of Reaſon, do 


err in the Principles, and ſtumble at the very 
Threfhold of Philoſophy. Neither ought 
we ſo far to engage our ſelves in that of 


the: Scepticks and Academicks, but that we 


ſhall þe _ to abandon them when ever 
there is Occaſion ; but carefully weighing 
every Thing in the Scales of Reaſon, let us 
ſtill preſerve an entire Liberty of thinking 
and ST in all Matters of 2 
whatſoever, 

For 4 Afrceſilas did alter the Syſtem 
of Pyrrho, and Carneades that of Arcrſilas, 
Phil that of Carneades, and Antiochus 

* that 


8 4 
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that of NH; it is but juſt we ſhould claim 
theiſaine Right. We forſake, for Inftance, the 
Atademicts and Sceptic; becauſt they 
make Profeſſion of ſearching after Truth, 
and of examining every Thing, and con- 
ſſdering it all manner of Ways in order to 
find it out, which has given them the Ap- 
pellat ion of Zereticks. For what Truth han 
they been able to find out by ſuch a long 
— aſſiduous Scarch? They ought rather to 
have ſaid that they endeayour'd to ſhun Er- 
ror and Falſhood, inſtead of pretending to 
ſearch after Truth ; for a Man ſhuns Error 
and Falſhood by ſuſpending his Judgment, 
his Belief and Aſſent; this indeed is in our 
Power; but tis not in our Power to attain 
to a clear and perfect Knowledge of Truth, 
as I have already ſhe wn: For to ſeek after 
that which cannot be found, is an Under. 
taking altogether frivolous and vain. 

WE do moreover depart from the Sen- 
timents of the Scepticts in ſeveral Things, 
but eſpecially in what relates to the End of 
Happineſs, which they make to conſiſt in a 
tix'd and conſtant State of the Soul, Which 
is ſubject to no Trouble as to thoſe Things 
which depend upon Opinion; which they 
call Ataraxia, and which in thoſe Things 
which are not in our Power, but are forc d 
upon us, they call Metriopathia, that is, 
Moderation and Conſtancy to bear them. 
But we make the End of Happineß to con- 


{iſt 
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ſit in ſhunning Error, Obſtinacy and 2 


norance, and in preparing our Minds for t 
— of Faith. 
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We ought to chooſe what appears up to 
ey us in every Jett, 


9099 ITHOUT therefore adhering to 


3 262 3 any one Sect, let us examine them 
3008 al, and pick out for our Uſe what- 
ſoever has any Appearance of Truth, 
and without minding who. it is that has ſaid 
any Thing, let us only mind what has been 
ſaid; and if by our own Induſtry we can 
light upon any Thing that is uſeful, let us 
cleave to it, yet without throwing away 
our own Goods, or ever departing from that 
ſupreme Law of doubting ; but ſo as to be 
always ready to reject what we had before 
approv'd, as ſoon as we find any Thing that 
is more probable; always preſerving an en- 
tire Freedom of judging, without ſubjecting 
our ſelves to any Neceſſity, or to any Au- 
thority what ſoever. 
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That we ought above all * to be very 
careful not to admit any Thing that is 
. contrary to Faith. 


HERE is one material Thing 
which we ought above all Things 


„ 


A 
. 
2 \ » 
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we admit nothing that is contrary 


to hold for certain and indubitable what- 

ever God has written in the Soul by Faith, 
which is the Guide and Miſtreſs of- our 
Reaſon; and to look upon every Thing 
elſe as doubtful and uncertain, which our 
"Reaſon diſcovers or teacheth us. 


0 co be careful of, which is, that 


to revealed Religion: We ought 
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The Set of the Eclecticks has been embracd 


9 very great Men. 


6988 OWEVER, in this free and dif- 


9 H 8 engaged Method of Philoſophy, 
9903 and of running over all the Sects 
of it, we do but follow the Exam- 


ple of ſeveral very learned Men, eſpecially of 
Plato, who form'd his Sect from the Do- 


ctrines of Pythagoras, Epicharmes, Par- 
menides, Heraclitus, and of Socrates, which 
laſt has enrich d it with the Doctrines of the 
Eg yptians ; for he learn'd of Pythagoras 
the Method of applying Numbers and Geo- 


metrical Demonſtrations to natural Things, 


and to examine the Nature of thoſe Things 
which our Underſtanding conceives : He 
learned of Heraclitus to examine the Na- 


ture of our Senſations; he took from Epi- 


charmes the Doctrine of Ideas: He took 
from Jocrates his Morals, Politicks and 


Fictions and Fables. 
Tov Cicero ſets up for an Aca- 
demick, he now and then takes a Turn in- 
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A.conomicks ; and from the Egyp!:ans the 
Method of explaining. his Doctrines by 
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to the Schools of other Philoſophers, and 
from them he takes and appropriates to him- 
ſelf whatever he likes, for he is - likewiſe 
deſirous to paſs for a Socratick and a Pla- 
zonick Philoſopher ; ſometimes he ſticks to 
the Doctrines of the Stoicks, and ſometimes 
entirely to his own. Horace (Carm. Lib. 
i. Od. 34. & Epiſt. Lib. i. Epiſt. 1.) is not 
ſuch a ſtrict Follower of Ariſtippus and 
Epicurus, but he ſometimes turns Peripate- 
tick or Stoick, without adhering to any of 
them. Seneca openly declares (Epiſt. 16. 
21. 33. 46. 80. & de Otio, Sap. cap. 30.) 
that he will adhere to no Man ; ; that he will 
not take the Name of any Se&; that he 
pays great Deference to theJudgment of great 
Men, and likewiſe ſome to his own; that 
he follows his own Way ; that he follows 
himſelf; that he leaves himſelf to himſelf, 
in order to find ſomething new, to change, 
to amend, or to forſake: That he doth not 
{laviſhly follow thoſe that went before him, 
but that he only gives his Aſſent to them. 
IF any Man therefore has ſaid any Thing 
to the Purpoſe, he lays hold on it, and ap- 
plies it to his own Uſe. He affirms that 
we ought to do the ſame Thing in Philoſo- 
phy, which we do in rhe Senate- houſe, 
where when any. one propoſes his own Opi- 
nion, Part of which we like, and the other 
not, we generally ſplit the Advice, and on- 
ly take what we like: For to engage one 
lelf inſeparably to any Man, would not 
be 
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de an Aſſociation, but rather a Faction. He 4 
- deſpiſes thoſe devoted Philoſophers, who ſtill 

- || keep cloſe tothe Steps of others, and never 

) follow their own, in a Search of ſuch Im- 2 
S || portance; as that we are now ſpeaking of, | | 
i mean the Search of Truth; which Men are | -Y 
I {till looking for, but will never be able to | 


find, eſpecially if they content themſelves x 
- || with what has been already diſcover'd. He — 
doth not forbid Mens walking in an old 
beaten Road, but would have us whenever 
.) | we find a ſmoother one. to follow it; ſo | | 
that though he had taken the Party of the : ix 
Stoicks, he very often forſakes them and 1 | 
turns Epicurean. | | 
I cannot forbear mentioning Origen, who | 

was wont to run through all the Schools of 

Philoſophy, and to bring home fome freſh 

Plunder (Orig. Lib. 2. cap. 1. & 4.) he did 

in this follow the Practice of . 

andrinus his Maſter, who was of Opinion, 5 
that the only Sect which deſervd the Name 

of a Philoſopher, was not that which claims 

Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurus or Zeno for its 

Author, but that which lays hold on what 

is beſt in any of them, (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lib. i.) which Sect is call'd Eclectic. 

Lactantius is of the ſame Opinion, (Lact. 

Lib. vii. cap. 7.) he declares that he will 
follow thoſe who ſhall collect the Truth 
which is ſcatter d among the different Sects, 
and reduce it into one Body; but that this 
can never be done, but by a Man that has 4 
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| the Knowledge of Truth; which Know- 
ledge. none can have, but he who is taught 
by God. He ſharply reproves thoſe who, 
having attach d themſelves to a Sect, rejected 
all others as vain and falſe, and blindly op- 
poſed all the Arguments of their Adver- 
Tur Set of Phyſick which is calld 
Met hadical, and comes very near to the 
Poctrine of the Scepticks, has had ſome 
Followers, who, according to the Teſtimo- 
ny of Sextus Empiricus, made Profeſſion 
of being Eclecticts, of which Number was 
Archigenes and Abameus. The new Eng- 
[ib Royal Society of Philoſophers, which has 
produced ſo many excellent Men, doth con- 
demn the Arrogance of the Degmatiſde, 
and, without adhering to any Seat, doth 
, wholly apply it elf. to find out and culti- 
vate all the beſt Things that any Sect hath 
hitherto taught, or to diſcover ſomething 
that is better, and more worthy to be fol- 
lowed by thoſe that come after, than what 
had been left by thoſe that went before. If 
we add to this Liſt all thoſe who never 
would cleave to any Set, but would till 
reſerve to themſelves the Liberty of mak- 
ing ſome Excurſions into others, in order to 
plunder them of their choiceſt Tenents, 

the Number would be almoſt infinite. 
| Bor one may object, againſt this Me- 
thod, the Contradiction that is found among 
thoſe many collected Opinions, For as 


they 


N 
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are extracted from different Principles, 


they 


it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould agree toge- 

ther; but I would betinderſiegd of a Choice - 
begin by the very Principles them-- 
ſelves ; for after theſe are ance ſettled, we 


that ſhall 


ſhall never admit any Opinions but what are 
exactly agreeable to them; if any one, for 


Inſtance, ſhould admit a vacuum with De- 
mocritus, it would be ridiculons for him to 


maintain with Carteſius, that the Nature of 
Bodies conſiſts in Length, Breadth, Depth 
and Extenſion. 

A Man would be guilty of a very groſs 
Miſtake, who ſhould think that Potamon 
or any of the · Eclectic Sect, of which he 
Was * Founder, were ſuch inconſiderate 
Fools, to embrace ſuch repugnant and con- 
tradictoty Opinions. He had form'd a cer- 
tain Syſtem, the Elements of which he had 


collected in a ſmall Book ; but can any one 
doubt but that he found 50 Relation or 


Agreement between the Parts of that Syſtem? 
We ought to think the ſame of the other 
Eclectichs, who have been ſo circumſpect in 
this Matter, that they would not even ad- 


mit all the Opinions of Potamon, but only - 


receiv d his Method of, taking what they 
found beſt in every one. For my part, tho' 


I highly approve of this Mcthod, I do not 


therefore ſet up for a Patamonician or Ecle- 


Hick, for that would be to adhere to one 


Sect, wie I would ſhun above all T logs 
c 
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of the Watts: of 


leſt 1 ſhould deprive my ſelf of my Liberty. 
of thinking. 

- + BES1DES, tis very likely that Potamon. 
was. a Dogmatiſt, which we may gather 
from this; that thoſe, who have collected the 
principal Heads of his Syſtem, do not men- 
tion any, that doth in the leaſt agree with 
thoſe Sects, which eſtabliſh the Law of 
doubting. And you'll ſcarce find one of the 
Eclectichs that ever adherd either to the 
 Scepticks or Academichs: In a Word, there 
are many Points in which I differ both 


from Potamon, and from all the other 
E e. Fad | 
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S; znce we muſt not Aker eber to the 


Academick, Sceptick, Eclectick, or to any 
, other Self; we org hr 10 Hit cloſe 70 


our own. 


1% - = - any Man ask me what 7 am, ſince 
20 1 will be neither Academick nor 
IRE Seeptich, nor Eclefick, nor of any 
| other Sea; Janſwer, that. am of 
= own Opinion, "hat is to ſay, free, neither 
ſubmitting my Mind to any Authority, nor 
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approving of any Thing but what ſeems to 
me to come neareſt the Truth; and if any 
Man ſhould either ironically or flattering- 


| ly call us 13 16. YH opc, that is, Men who ſtick 


only to their own Sentiments, we ſhall 
never go about to hinder it. 


The End of the ſecond Book, 


Book 


of the Walrus La 
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Wherein all the Objections of our 
 Adverſaries are "fairly fratea, 
and fully an / wer d. 
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GAP. I. 


Object. 1. That our Method takes away 
the common U fes of Life. 


EN Would not have my "TIE the 
2 1 7 Philoſophers, believe that I quietly 
and baſely yielded my ſelf to this 
| whimſical Doctrine, or that I cow- 
ardly betray'd the Cauſe of true Philoſophy 
by a ſhameful Silence; on the contrary 
I warmly took the Part of the Dogmatiſts, 
and I am willing to give you an Account 
of this Converſation. For our Proveneel 
ch- 
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Gentleman thinking that he had exhauſted 
this Matter, and ſettled his Syſtem beyond 


all Contradiction, and that I was fully con- 


vinc d; was going to put an End to his Diſ- 
pute in the following Terms. You have 


now heard the Diſcourſe of a Man, who 


doth not ſeem over and above modeſt, hav- 
ing dard in your Preſence to ſet my ſelf 
up, not only for a Judge and Arbitrator, but 
even for a Cenſor and Reformer, among ſo 


many able and learned Philoſophers. But it 


was what you deſir d, and I was oblig'd to 
obey you ; and I think my ſelf guilty. of a 
leſs Fault, in engaging my ſelf to examine 
all theſe cramp and difficult Queſtions with 
you, than if T had been wanting to that 


Love and Reſpe&t which I profeſs for you, 


by refuſing to ſatisfy your Deſires in this 
— * 

I can aſſure you, Sir, ſaid I to him, that 
you have done me a great and a ſenſible 
Pleaſure, for you have div'd into ſuch 
learn'd Enquiries, as have agrecably inſtruct- 
ed me ; but don't expect to be quite rid of 
this Buſineſs, which you was pleas'd to un- 
dertake at my Deſire; for now you have 
whole Droves of Dagmatiſts to combat 
with, Men who are, generally ſpeaking, 
very perverſe and untractable, whoſe Aſſaults, 


I am much afraid, you will hardly be able 


to bear. The firſt Paſs they make at you, 
you have indeed foreſeen, but you ſeem not 
to have quite ſhunn'd it. They will tell 8 
that 
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to ſtick to the Teſtimony of the Senſes, 


\ 
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that, ſince your Philoſophy doth not ſuffer us 


it obſcures the Underſtanding, confounds 
Truth with Falſhood, and robs Man of his 
own Approbation and Judgment ; it follows 
that it quite overturns the whole State of 
Life, to uſe Tertullian's Words, (de Anim. 
cap. 17.) that it diſturbs the Order of Na- 
ture, and ſo wholly takes away all Man. 
ner of Action, that no Man has ſo much 
as the Freedom to ſtir, (© 
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Object. 2. That we do deprive our elves 
of Knowledge byit, 


E follow, ſay you, the Cuſtoms, 
ve obey the Laws of the Coun- 
try, we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
carried along by the Motions of 
other Men, leſt we ſhould re- 

main immoyeable and fix'd to the Earth like 
the Roots of Trees ; but you deprive your 
felves of that Knowledge which is the 
cleareſt Light of the Mind, without leaving 
one ſingle Spark to help you to ſee the 
Truth. This ſeems to be the chief one 
3 why 
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why the 7 yrrbonian Sect was in Proceſs 
of Time quite extinct, and rejected by the 
very Pagans; for a Man cannot admit pf 
it without renouncing all other Sciences, 
and that is the Reaſon why we have ſeen fo 
few learn d Men come out of the Schools 
of the Scepricks, or even from thetmodern 


Academy, which I agree with you was 2 
real 1 : 
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Object. 3. That Wwe have the Criterium 
or Rule to di — Truth from Fal- 


Hood. 


WIE EITHER is what you ſaid before, 
chat for Want of Truth, you fol- 
© low d Probabilities, any more ſatiſ- 

factory; for if you grant that there 


6 
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1- is in Things ſome Appearance or ſome 


5e Mark of Truth, which you think you may 
f || follow, you muſt be forc'd to own that 
-. | you have ſome Rule to diſcern Truth from 
e Falſhood: For what is this Appearance or 
Mark of Truth, but that which makes the 
Diſcernment between Truth and Falſhood ? 
g And if once I get you to own that there is 
e any 
e X 
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any Rule to diſcern Truth from Falſhood, 
there is of courſe an open Acceſs to Truth. 
SEE now what the Conſequence of this 
will be, when you find ſome Probability 
or Appearance of Truth in any Thing, 
which obliges you to ſay that ſuch a Thing 
is probable or likely, you conceive and 
thderſtand that that Thing is probable, and 
affirm afterwards that you did underſtand 
and know it to be ſo, you follow it in 
the Uſes of Life, and conſequently yougive 
your Aſſent and Credit to it: And when 
you ſay that ſome Things are probable and 
likely, but that there is nothing true or cer- 
tain, you affirm this very Thing as true: 
For if you ſay it is falſe, I deſire nothing 
elſe, and you need not to .look: for an 


- Anſwer. - 


Wur then do you maintain that we 
can comprehend nothing, or why are you 
againſt affirming any Thing, ſince it is plain 
that you both comprehend and affirm ? You 
| ſee therefore, that your Darkneſs and Doubts 
are diſpers d, that the Foundations of Sciences 
do ſtill ſtand ſure and firm, and that there 
is an End at once of all the Quirks and 
Subtilties of the Academicks and Scepticks. 


obj mY 4. That our Methed of phalos Phi- 
9 5 fing produces no Sett. 


We. "4 HERE is ſtill another Thing which 

1 0 is no ſmall Reproach to your Me- 
had of philoſophiſing, vir. That it 
doth not make it ſelf into a Body, 
that it has no real Syſtem of Doctrines, but 
that being unſettled, wandering and uncer- 
tain, fixing to nothing, being without Prin- 
ciples, and at Enmity with all other Sects; 
it dares not uſurp the Name of one, ſince 
it denies it to all the reſt. 
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An. V. 


Object. 5. That when we ſay that there 
es nothing either fue or falſe, or that 
there is no Demonſtration, we do con- 
demn our ſelves. | 


ESI DES, you, that lay Snares 
bor all other Philoſophers, do 
intangle your ſelf in a Net, out 
of which all the Induſtry of Man 
Cannot extricate you, for when 
you ſay that there is nothing true or falſe 


Which the Mind of Man is able to compre- 
= hend, 
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hend, that very Thing is either true or falſe; 
If true, then tis plain there is ſomething 
true ; if it is falſe, you are ſtrangely out of 
the Way in advancing a Thing that is falſe. 
You likewiſe fall into a Labyrinth when 
you affirm, that there is no Demonſtration ; 
for either the Arguments you make uſe of 
do prove it, or they do not: If they prove 
it, you muſt own that there are ſome Demon- 
ſtrations, ſince to prove by Argument, isto 
demonſtrate. If they prove not, you will 
ſtill be forc'd to own that there ate ſome 


Demonſtrations, . ſince you Yay undertook 
to prove the contrary. 


*** 


SHA. VI. 


Object. 6. That, we cannot, without Im- 
piety, ſuppoſe that God may have made 
Man i as that hall be Re de- 


cert 
N 

8255 | againſt you, vis. that if God had 

De made Man of ſuch a Nature, that 
he ſhould be always deccivd, even in thoſe 
Things which appeard to him moſt evi- 
dent, as Carteſius has advancd it; it 
would follow that God himſelf would be 
the Deceiver, which no Man that has any 
e 
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Fear of God, and is in his Senſes, much leſs 
ſo wiſe a Man as you are, would dare to ſup- 
poſe, for God is the Fulneſ of Truth; he 


177 


is the May, the Truth, and the Life, and | 


ſo far is he from having form'd Man in 
ſuch a Manner, that he ſhall ſtill deceive 
himſelf; that be enlightens every Man 
that cometh into the World, Joh. i. 14. 
r | 
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Object. 7. That the Law of doubting 
ſeems to hinder Man's Submiſſion to the 
Chriſtian Faith, and to encourage the 

Corruption of Manners. 


89888 ASTLY, this Method of doubt- 
3 L 3 ing, of ſuſpending one's Judgment, 
Sees and never aſſenting to any Thing; 

which Method you think ſo pro- 
per to captivate our Minds to the Truths of 
Faith, ſeems on the contrary to alienate them 
from it; for what can be more repugnant 
to that Submiſſion which we owe to Faith, 


than to refuſe to give Credit to the moſt 


evident Things? What Man will ever wil- 
-lingly ſubmit himſelf to the Myſteries of 
Faith, which are obſcure, and ſo much 
above our Senſes and our Reaſon, who has 
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fuch a Method of 


Of the Weakness of 
by a long Cuſtom and Exerciſe, usd his 
Mind to reſiſt the Teſtimony of his Senſes, 


and the Force of his Reaſon. | 


Tertullian doth ſpeak of it like a wiſe 
Man (de Anim. cap. 7.) What art thou 
doing, 4 Academick? Thu over- 
turneſi the whale State of Life, and diſturb. 
eſt the whole Order of Nature; thou makeſt 
God's Providence to be blind, who in or- 
der to render his Works intelligible and ha- 
bitable, and to diſpenſe them to us, and 
make us able to nj) them, has made them 
depend upon ſuch 45 and deceitful Senſes. 
Afterwards he ſays, We can never be allow'd 


to doubt of the Fidelity of our Senſes, for 


fear we ſhould come to do the ſame in what 


concerns Chriſt ; and ſay that he only fancied 
that he ſaw Satan tumbling down from 
Heaven; or that he did hear wrong, when 


the Father gave him this Teſtimony ; 


this is my beloved Son, &c. We find the 
ſame Language in St. Auſtin, (Enchir. ad 
Laur. cap. 20. & de Civit Dei lib. 19. cap. 
18.) when he ſays: F you take away the 
A ent, you alſo take away Faith, for we 
belzeve nothing without aſſenting to it. 


And in another Place ſpeaking of the Aca- 


demicks, who look upon all Things as un- 
certain: The City oY Goa, ſays he, abhors 
oubting as extravagant, 
having, in thoſe Things which it compre- 
hends by the Help of the Underſtanding 
and Reaſon, ſome Knowledge, ſmall ara. 
: 5 C 
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(by reaſon. 45 the Bodys over. burthening 
the Soul: For as the Apoſtle ſays, we ſee 
but in part) but yet very ſure and certain; 


it gives Credit to the Senſes, in the Evi- 
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dence of every Thing, which the Under- 


ftanding uſes, by Means of the Body: As 


for thoſe who pretend that we ought never 
to truſt to them, theſe fall into an Error, 
which is much more worthy of Compaſſion. 

T HEREFORE the Fathers of the 
Church were, certainly, very much in the 
Right, to undertake the Protection of Rea- 


ſon againſt the Academicks, For if Rea- 


ſon is not to be hearken'd to, this funda- 
mental Principle that God is, upon which 
Reaſon doth found the Chriſtian Religion, 
will be overthrown 3 and thoſe firſt Princi- 
ples which we know by the Light of Na- 


ture, and on which our Faith depends, ſuch 


as theſe; that the ſame Thing cannot be 
and not be, at the ſame Time, that the ſame 
Thing cannot be this, and any other Thing at 
the ſame Time ; that a Propoſition cannot be 


both true and falſe, or be believ'd and dif- 
believ'd at the ſame Time; theſe natural 


Principles, I ſay, will become uncertain. 
AL L our Theological Concluſions, will 

likewiſe be uncertain, if theſe two Propo- 

ſitions, from which they flow, be not cer- 


tain, even with a divine Certitude ; for if 
either of the Two has none but a human | 


Certainty, or be only known by the Light 
of Nature ; the Concluſion, which, accord- 
ing to the Language of the School, till 
= N 2 | follows 
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take, for Inſtance, this Concluſion, 


Chriſtians wholly to reject the P yrrhanzan 


Of the WIAKNESS of . 
follows the weaker of the two Propoſt tions, 
ſhall have only a human Certitude ; let us 
Jeſus 
Chriſt is a rational Creature, which isdrawn 
from theſe two Propoſitions, Every Man. is 
a rational Creature; Jeſus Chriſt is a Man: 
The firſt of theſe Propoſitions has only a hu- 
man Certainty, but the ſecond 1s cerfain 
with a divine Cettitude, oh 

T HE Motives of Credibility, which pro- 
poſe to us the Myſteries of Faith as credible, 


will loſe their Energy and Effects. For if 


they do not appear credible, with Certitude 
and Evidence, but only with Probability, 
Our Will, tis plain, will be carried towards 
a Thing unknown, and our Mind will im- 
prudently believe, and not without Fear of 
being in an Error.. Our, Faith, -being thus 
ſhaken, will be attended with a Corruption 
of Manners; for that Man, that believes 
that there is nothing either true or falſe, will 


_ alſo. eaſily think that there is nothing either 
good or evil; and how ſhall he, whoſe 


Mind is prepoſſeſs d with ſuch an Error, 
refrain himſelf from falling into down- 
right Libertiniſm ; this is another, and per- 
haps the chief Reaſon which oblig'd the 


Sect, as being deſtructive of Faith, And 


corrupting our Morals. This like wiſe 


oblig d St. Auſtin, a great Defendet of 
Truth and Piety, whoſe Teſtimony I lately 
quoted, to oppor the unn after 
he 
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he became a Chriſtian, whoſe Sentiments he 
had follow'd whilſt he was a Pagan. Tis 
your Buſineſs therefore to ſee how you can 
bring your ſelf off of all theſe Difficulties, 


which to me ſeem none of the eaſieſt to be 
u- reſolved. ©, 


$239999900990999999909 4 
Cunuae, VIII. 
Anſwering the Objeftims of our Adver- 


ſartes, 


3288285 for me, reply'd our Proveneal, 
; — A -4 I don't find that thoſe Difficulties 
Sees arc ſo puzzling, as they ſeem to 
you ; but, before I undertake to 

anſwer them, give me Leave to point 
to you one Advantage which our Philo- 
ſophy has above all others, vi. that it is 
ſtill confirm'd by thoſe Objections which 
overthrow the others ; for it ſhews the Ob- 
ſcurity and Uncertainty of Things, the 
Weakneſs of our Judgment, and how equal- 
ly weighty the contrary Reaſons are in every 
Thing; ſince in thoſe very Things, which 
we dare not advance without Heſitation and 
Uncertainty, we are not ſhelter d from Con- 
tradictions, inſomuch that it is impoſſible 
for us to know, or be ignorant of, any 

Thing with any Certaintxy. 

? SE 3 Rp ANOTHER * 
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3 NOTHER Thing I muſt acquaint you 
with is, that you muſt not expect any greater 
Advantage from your Objections, than thoſe 


who, having attack d the Academics and 


Sceptic ks with an Infinity of Diſputes, have 


at laſt been forced to own that they had got 


nothing by the Bargain. For Plutarch tells 
us, (Contr. Colot.) that this Doctrine had 
indeed been warmly attack d by very eminent 
Philoſophers, and with an Infinity of Vo- 


lumes, and yet that it came off ſtill un- 


touch d and unhurt, and had ſtill preſerv d it 


ſelf whole and entire; but in order experi- 


mentally to convince you of this, I muſt now 
come to examine your Objections. 


e Anſwer to the firſt Ovjection. 


0 U alledge in the firſt Place, that 
* we ſtrip Man of his Senſes, that 


ee we blind his Underſtanding, con- 


found Truth and Falſhood, and that we do 
conſequently overthrow all the Of 


which has been often exploded by the Aca- 


demichs and Scepticks, who anſwer'd, as I 


told you before, that it is one Thing to live, 
and another to philoſophize, 


Warn 


ices of 
Life. This is an old thread-bare Complaint, 


SLID 


0 
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Wren: therefore the Queſtion is- about 
the Conduct of our Lives, and the Perfor- 
mance of our Duty, we ceaſe to be Philo- 
ſophers, to be Opponents, doubtful or un- 
certain z and become poor, ſimple, credulous 
Idiots; we call Things by their Names, 
and re- aſſume our Underſtanding and Man- 
ners; we conform our Manners to thoſe 
of other Men, and to their Laws and Cu- 


ſtoms. I who, a while ago, doubted whether 


I did exiſt, or. whether there were any more 
Men, do now baniſh all thoſe Thougl ts, 
and asif 1 was ſure both of my own and 
other Men's Exiſtence : I eat and drink, I 
viſit. my Friends, I ſhow my Reſpects to 
them, and entertain them : Iaffirm and deny 
that this is true, or that is falſe ; for as (a- 
-cero tells us, (Offic. Lib. ii.) There is a vaſt 
Difference between the Subtlety with which 
Men ſeek after Truth in their Diſputes ; 


and that with which a Man adapts his 


Diſcourſe to the common Opinion. 

Bur you will fay, that this very Thing 
ought to have wrought our Conviction, ſince 
we find our ſelves convinced by Experience, 

and by the Uſe of that Certitude of Things 
which you before doubted of, ſo that this 

Neceſlity brings you out of your whimſical 

Errors, into the right Way again. But you 
ought to conſider that it is a veiy common 
Thing for us to enjoy the Uſe and Benefit 
of ſeveral Things, as if they were true, 
N 4 though 
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though' we know them to be uncertain, or 
eyen entirely falſe. 

ASTRONOMERS have invented ſeveral 
Orbits and Deſcriptions of the heavenly 
Bodies, which they call Syſtems or Hypo- 
theſes, which they ry believe true, nor 
publiſh as ſach ; for tis indeed impoſſible 
they ſhould be all true, the Syſtem of Co- 
pernicus being different from that of Ticho; 
and the one deſtroying the other. Every 
one of them however doth happily enough 
apply his own Hypotheſis, to explain the 
Motions of the Planets, to foretel the Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun and Moon, and the like : 
We know, that That which is ſuppos as 
certain in Aſtronomy, and in all ſolar Qua- 
drants, concerning the Earth's being but one 
ſingle Point, is manifeſtly falſe. 

1 1s likewiſe plain, that in that Part 
which we call Analytica, we are wont to 
| ſuppoſe, as true and known, the Thing which 
Wie ſeek, though it be unknown; and that 
by that we come to the Knowledge of what 
we look for. How many Men take great 
Pains in laying up the Helps and Comforts 


againſt old Age, though they cannot be ſure 


that they ſhall ever arrive to it > And would 
not a Traveller, who doth not know what 
Way he is to take, be very ſilly, if inſtead of 
going forward, he ſhould top and ſit ſtill in 
foms Corner of the Road: ? 


JI, * 
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SS. 


Crap, 


LO 4 ka am rea tes ti. fol an ON PRES > 


ſaid fo many hundred Times > I expected 
ſomething new and more clever from you. 


Nature has placed before us, or nigh us. 
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0 X. 
Anſtwer to the ſecond Objection. 


Ur. 


AN your next Objection, you charge 
I Jus with extinguiſhing the Light of 
Knowledge, and caſting the Miſts 
of profoundeſt Ignorance over our Minds. 
Can you tell me nothing, but what has been 


However, to your ſuperannuated Argument 
I ſhall give this Anſwer, which is no vain 
one, but has been often us'd by me, which 
is, that you unreaſonably charge us with that 
which is Nature's Fault, if we may ſay that 
Nature can be guilty: of any. 

Is the Philoſopher, who call'd Man a Bub- 


ble, the Cauſe of his being.ſo? Or if I ſay 


that he cannot behold the Sun, am I anſwer- 


able for the Weakneſs of his Eye-ſfight ? But 


hear what Seneca ſays (de Benef. Lib. vii. 


cap. 1.) Truth ſays he, lies deeply hid, and 
yet we ought not to complain of the Malig- 


nity of Nature, ſeeing that nothing is hard 


to be diſcoverd but thoſe Things, the Diſ- 
covery of which brings no other Fruit, but 


that of their having been diſcover d; but 
whatever can make us either better or happier, 


He 
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| He was therefore very much in the wrong 
to complain in another Place, (Jenec. Epiſt. 
88.) that that Philoſophy, which teaches us 
to doubt, doth afford us no Light to guide 
our Minds to the Knowledge of Truth, but 
that it only plucks its own Eyes out; for ſo 
far is it from putting your Eyes out, that it 
makes you ſenſible of your own Blindneſs, 
who think your ſelves ſo very ſharp-ſi ghted. 
Neither can you ſay, that he, who calls a 

Mole blind, doth pluck its Eyes out. If 
you are pleas d with your own vain Opinion, 
or take Delight in being flatter d, or if you 
would be thought to know what you dont; 
enjoy your Error, and much Good may it 
do you; but then give us Leave to be ig- 
norant of what we know nothing of. It 
will never make us ſlacken our Purſuit of 
Arts and Sciences the more; we ſhall never 
the more forſwear Labour, and the Study 
of Literature: For whilſt you cultivate them 
with the vain Hopes of coming to the 
Knowledge of Truth, we ſhall only cultivate 
them in Hopes of finding out what is moſt 
probable, and likely to be true. 

W1LL you, can you, tax ſo many ex- 
cellent Philoſophers, ſo great a Number of 
whom we have muſter' d up againſt the Dog- 
matiſts, with Lazineſs and Indolence. If 
we do them Juſtice, we muſt acknowledge 
that they have been the Authors and Foun- 
ders of moſt Arts and Sciences. It was not 
there tore for fear of becoming 8 

at 
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the Sects of Arceſilas, Carneades, and Pyr- 
rho ; but rather leſt they ſhould be forced 
to own their Ignorance ; to this we may 
add, that as we don't ſtick to any Sea, but 
only follow what is moſt probable, we are 


under an Obligation to weigh the Argu- 


ments of our Opponents, as the Practice of 
the Academicks is, and this cannot be done 
without great Study and Erudition. Where- 
as the Dogmatiſis, applying themſelves only 
to know the Nature, Conſtitution, and Ar- 
guments of their own Sect, never trouble 
themſelves about the reſt; this is the Way 
of the greateſt Part of our Modern Peri- 
patetick Profeſſors. 


AFT ER they have once learn'd this Me- 


thod of Philoſophy, which is taught in the 


Schools, and which is reduc'd into Precepts, 


adapted to the Capacity of their Diſciples, 
they little care what either Plato, Epicurus, 
or Zeno thought: They do not ſo much as 
trouble themſelves with reading Ariſtotle; 
neither do they enquire whether the Peri- 


patetick Doctrine, which they pretend to 
teach, be the very Doctrine of the Peripa- 


teticłks. Epicurus himſelf, after he had 
contented himſelf with new Plaiſtering up 
the Doctrine of Democritus, did not ſo 
much deſpiſe other Sciences, as he pretend- 
ed it, in order to hide his own. Ignorance ; 
alledging, that they were of no Uſe towards 
the Attainment of true Knowledge; 1 7 

Alle 


that thoſe high ſwoln Philoſophers rejected 
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Nauſiphanes, ' who taught him Philoſophy, 
and fad been a Diſciple of Pyrrho, was a 


very learned Man ; Fo ſince then, many 
Academicks and Scepticks have attain d to 


a very high Degree of Learning. 
As for Des Cartes, though he took a 


great Deal of Painsto acquaint himſelf with 
the Philoſophy of the Ancients, andef many 


of the Moderns, he, nevertheleſs, affected to 
a 


ppear as if he had known nothing of em; 
that he might the better paſs for the ſole 
Inventor of his own Doctrine, in which he 
| has been follow'd by too many of his Diſ- 
ciples, who have exposd a counterfeit Ig- 
norance, in order to hide their real one. 
And yet theſe Defenders of Ignorance, theſe 
Enemies to Learning, (whoſe Works do but 
too plainly ſhow, how, much they deſerve 
thoſe Names) do not ceaſe ſinging the 
ſame old Song againſt the Academreks, and 
accuſing them of the profoundeſt Ignorance, 


becauſe, ſay they, by the Profeſſion they 
make of knowing nothing, they own them- 


ſelves the moſt ignorant of all Men, as 
if their owning, that they knew nothing, 
made the others one Jot the wiſer. 
Bur theſe very attentive Philoſophers, 
who, at every Word throughout their Works, 
do ſtill beg our Attention, ſhould have con- 
ſider d that the Word to know is equivocal, 
and that there is a great Deal of Difference 
between knowing a Thing with full Evi- 
dence, and perfect Certitude, and knowing 

it 
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it only with Probability; and that the Aca- 
demicks have as much of this laſt Know- 
ledge, as any other Men, but that no Man 
can attain” to the former. They tell the 
World that the Academics do affect to 
paſs for Men that doubt of every Thing, 
even of the moſt evident Things, only to 
gain the Reputation of Men of Senſe and 
Learning. Was it then to be thought, Men 
of Senſe, that Des Cartes, and his Diſci- 
ples after him, would have Men to rid 
themſelves of all thoſe Opinions, with which 
their Minds are pre- poſſeſs d, which they call 
Prejudices, in order to their coming at the 
Truth: But we may eaſily ſee, both by this 
Reproach which they caſt upon us, and by 
all their Works, that they never had ſo much 
as a TinQure of polite Learning ; and that 
they never underſtood what the Opinions 
of the Scepticts or Academicks. were. 
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Anſwer to the Third Objection. 


E T us now come to your Third 
Objection, by which you would 
$Y pcrſuade us that we ſee what we 
don't, I mean, Truth and Falſhood, 
and that. we can diſcern them by ſome cer- 
_ tain, diſtinguiſhing Marks. It is certainly a 
moſt ſurpriſing Thing to me, that you ſhould 
know what I ſee, when I my ſelf don't 
know it. I ſay, indeed, that there is in 
Things an Appearance of Truth which we 
do follow, but tis your ſelf that conclude 
from thence that we have a Rule to diſtin- 
guiſn between Truth and Falſhood, becauſe 
that Appearance of Truth is what makes us 
diſcern it from Falſhood : For that Appear- 
| ance of Truth is not a certain Mark of 
Truth, which, being perceiv'd, ſhould: make 
us know that That, which bears it, is'cer- 
tainly true, but only an outward Appear- 
ance, which, being perceivd in any Ob- 
ject, makes us ſay not that it is true, ſince 
that Appearance of Truth is ſometimes found 
in Falſhood ; but only that we find a Proba- 
bility-or Appearance of Truth in it. 


2 
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Fo R as Zeuxis, when he beheld the 


deceiv'd by its Likeneſs, and thought it a 
real one; if, after he had found his Miſtake, 
he ſhould have ſeen a real Curtain hang- 
ing over a Piaure, he would certainly 
have doubted whether it was a real or a 
painted one, and would have thought that 
it only had the Likeneſsof a Curtain, whether 
true or painted, till he had examin'd it more 
narrowly. In like manner we, often obſerv- 


ing an Appearance of Truth in ſome Things, 


which we know to have no Truth in them, 
whenever that Appearance of Truth pre- 
ſents it ſelf to us again, we ought, if we a0. 
like Wiſe- men, to believe that there is 
the Likeneſs or Appearance of Truth, but 
not the real Truth; and that ſuch a Likeneſs 
may as well come from Falſhood as from 
Truth; this Appearance therefore is far 
enough from being a Rule to diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Falſhood, ſince we have diſ- 


coverd it to be common to them both; 


we reſolve therefore to abſtain for the 
future from diſcerning Truth from Falſhood, 
and from giving our Aflent or Credit to 
either. 


B u T you will perhaps reply, That in 


order to know the Likeneſs of Truth, we 
ought before-hand to be acquainted with 
Truth; for I can never know whether Pe- 


ters Picture be like him or not, unleſs L 


be acquainted with Peter. But the Know- 


ledge 


Curtain, which Parrhaſius had painted, was 
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ledge which we have cither of Truth or 
of Peter is equally uncertain; ſeeing we 
only receive it from the Ideas we have in 
our Minds, which, as I have already ſuffici- 
ently prov'd to you, are but very uncertain 
Marks of the Truth of Things. And as 
we have no Rule of Truth, to which we 
may apply and compare our Ideas, the Idea 
which I have of Peter is as uncertain, as the 
Idea of Truth which I have form d to my 
ſelf; and I am no more ſure that the Idea 
which I have of Peter is true, than I am 
of that which I have of Truth; as there- 
fore when I ſay that the Picture of Peter 
is like him, it means no more than this, 

that That Idea which I have of Peters 
Picture, doth ſeem to me to be like the Idea 
which Ihave of Peter himſelf; in like man- 
ner when I ſay, that the Appearance of 
Truth, which I obſerye in an Object, is like 
the Truth, I mean no more but that the 
Idea, which I have of that Appearance, ſeems 
to me to be like the Idea which I have of 
& 

As to what you add, that though w 
cannot know what is true, we may at leaſt 
know what is probable ; becauſe when we 
ſay that we find in ſome Things an Ap- 
pearance of Truth, we acknowledge and 
affirm it; and that when we follow this Ap- 
pearance or Likeneſs of. Truth, we give 
our Aſſent to it; and that we can therefore 
have no Realon to ſay that Man can com- 


preher nd, 


0 A 


ficult Matter to gie an anſwer to it; for 
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8 and that he ought to affirm nothing g 
ot give any Credit to it; *twill be no dif- 


when I ſay that I find in ſome Things an 
Appearance of Truth, I only mean that I 


have two Ideas impreſsd in my Mind, one 


of the Appearance of Truth, and the other 


of the Truth, which being compard toge- 


ther, do appear to me to be alike. Thus 
when I ſee Peter it immediately raiſes an 
Idea of him in my Mind, and becauſe I can- 


not compare the Idea of Peter, with Pe- 
fer himſelf, becauſe I cannot have him in 
my Mind, but only . his Idea; the Ori- 

n of that Idea is entirely uncertain, as 
wel as the Likeneſs it has to the Thing it re- 
preſents; ſo that I ſhall never ves, by it, 
at leaſt with any Certainty or Evidence, that 
Peter is there preſent : Nevertheleſs, the 
Thing ſeems probable to me, becauſe in 


other Caſes: thoſe Ideas which were alike; 


have appeard to me to ſignify a Conformi- 
ty with the Things tienes. 

Nov Truth being nothing elſe, as I ſaid 
before, but that Conborriiry and Agree- 
ment, which is between the outward Object, 
ny the Judgment which our Underſtand- 
ing forms from the Idea which proceeds 


from the ſaid Object; ſo likewiſe Pro- 


bability is nothing elſe but the Likeneſs of 
the Agreement and Conformity, which is 
between the out ward Object and the Judg- 
ment which my Underſtanding forms * 

that 
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that Idea. When. therefore, L200 5 
Mind to. conſider the Idea Of P #t47.,ybi 
is Within me, I fangy. that.] pesceiye it 
foams certain, Likeneßß or | Appearance of A- 
Pede al with Peer hingſeiß 398. finding 
em alike, 11 branche that Liketeſs to he 
probable 2 0, 49 5 7210182 482 2413 40 
BU you will fax, we kh ow t .leaft; that 
theſe Ideas are alike 3, hut I fay-: ney for 
know is to. , underſtand; : with. full. Certainty 
and. Evidence, but how can Lknow all the 
Ideas I have in my Mind? Many Traces, many 
Strokes, &c. are form'd in my Mind, with- 
out my Knowledge, or my ſo; much as 
dreaming of it; agreat quantity of animal 
Spirits is carried intq my Brain, and agather 
een is hurried out of it, all which axe dif- 
ferently agitated ; hence it comes tliat Vo- 
lens Nuleus, I both forget and retain an Im 
5 1 of Things z nsicher do 1 always find 
the {ame Vigour in- m Mind, or always 
make the ſame uſe of my Reaſon, ſo that I 
cannot have the Ideas of Things al Ways at 
mY Command neither am. I ſufficiently i in- 
| ucted thou. the Nature, the Ori Ein, the 
Cauſes, and Extinction of Ideas; and 
therefore can, have no, ſufficient, Cettainty 
of. thcir, Likeneſs z-.: fo that I cannot: afficm 
as any Cerraing, which] am not well 
ien aſſur d of, 
dave, Ithink, ſufficiently: prov dt you; 
95 the: Fidelity of the Brain is doubt ful 
Aud that, we. dont. at all underſtand the Na 
82 8 ture 
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which a a 


the Nene 
tr 


5 Imp gent there by the Motion of 
400 animal Spirits, from which 
inding forms Ideas, and com- 


Inſtruments? Or what can I dare aſſert with- 
out ſack a fure and indubitable Perception. 
When therefore an Academick ſays, that 
there is nothing true, that every Thing is 
uncertain, or? that we know nothing; he 
doth not advance thoſe Propoſitions affir- 
matively, but .narratively; and here it is, 
that that Exception of Charneades and of 
the Scepticks,which I have elſe where quoted, 
ought to take Place, vis. that thoſe very 


Prof poſitions do include themſelves, and that 


thing, he doth not except even that which 
1c ſays, and that his Diſcourſe doth over- 
throw it ſelf at the ſame Time that it de- 


ſtroz ys all the reſt, in the ſame manner as 


* 
. 
1 
7 when any one ſays that he can know no- 
a 
. 
{ 


Sa: pen buried himſelf under the ſame Ruins 
With Which he cruſh'd his Spectators to 
Deatfi. 

NEI THERA ought Ariſtotle's ObjeQion, 
(apud Euſeb. Pap 4 lib. xiv. cap. 18.) to 
ſtagger us, when he ſays, that thoſe Propo- 
ſitions by which we demoliſh all the reſt, 
being. uncertain and deſtroying themſelves, 

O 2 can 


, 
| No there are 
10 ome 11 mages! in the Brain, 11. thoſe Pfaces 


paring. «em "together, diſcovers. that Like- 
neſs Which 15 Between them. How can 1 
then receive any certain and indubitable 
Knowledge, from füch weak: and doubtful: 


F 
| 
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can bi ot no manner of uſe to is; For ſo 


far ate they from being uſelets, or we from 
5 them in vain, that they anſwer the 
very Purpoſe for which we bring them, if, 


whilſt they. deſtroy themſelves, they, likewiſe 
overthrow all the reſt; for we never defign'd 


to eſtabliſh and maintain them, but only 
uſe them to demoliſh and deſtroy both them- 


ſelves and every one clic. 


TAVATATAVAVAY 
CH AP. XII. 
Anſwer to the fourth Objection. 


83S S to your tefuſing our Doctrine 

A the Title of Sect or Philoſophy, we 
{£83 ſhall not be much concern d about 
it; for whilſt the Thing it ſelf ſub- 


ſiſts, we ſhall never trouble our ſelves what 


Name you give it: You may if you pleaſe, 
inſtead of the Appellation of Sect, give it 
that of tlie Broom or Scourge of all the 
Sets, or the Philoſophy. of not philoſophi- 
Sing, as ſome have done; call it ſo and wel- 
come, for it would but ill become us to 
uſurp the Name of Sect, which we refuſe 


to give to any other, ſince we are not bet- 
ter acquainted with Truth than they are, 


whole Ignorance makes us deny them that 
Title. WE 


4 


Huna UNDERSTAND ING. 
Wæx fhall'cafily grant that Arceſilas 
has pierc d. himſelf with the ſame Dart, 
with which he has pierced all other Philoſo- 
phers, as Lacruntius hath tax d him (Lib. 


Hi. cp. 5.) for then both the Dogmatick 
and penrt, that is the affirming and 


doubting Philoſophy, will undergo the ſame 
Fate; and this Advantage we ſhall ſtill have 
over them, that they dont know that they 


know. nothing, and we do know it, tho 
vith ſome Doubt and Uncertainty: Beſides, | 
they never diſpute with us about the Pro- 
bability which we follow, but we do deny 
them the' Trum Which te are in Search 


of. * 41 


As we carry" our Views kürther then hes, 
and have both our own and their Suffrages 
on our Side, whereas they 'haye none but 


their own;:T think we could more juſtly 
challenge that glorious Title of Philoſopher 


than they, and have a better Right than they 
to the Name of Set. Beſides, they are 
liable to be deceiv'd, a Thing unworthy of 


thoſe who aſſume the Title of Philoſophers ; 
but as for us who affirm nothing, and ſuſpend 
our Judgment in every Thing, whilſt we 


continue ſo doing, we can neither deceive 
our ſelves, nor be deceiv'd by any. 
No w whether of the two Doctrines de- 
ſerves the Title of Sc& beſt? Theirs, which 


taking uncertain Doctrines for true, and 


drawing Conſequences equally uncertain 
from them, do diſpoſe them into Order, 
e nnd 


Vibe Mn ENS of 

and r them; into Syſtems, v hichnhey 
afterwards mnt, as trug, e 8 
them with call, jnnaginable Obſtigacy 2.0 

outs, which advancing no Hoctrines, at rm; 
ing or denying nothing, contents it ſelf 
with propoſing chat which appears-probablc 
10 ng and advancing nothing for likely. but 


what is ſp, and forming it into à kind of 


Web? Which of che two do youthink beit 
and ſafeſt, lodg' d,i;thoſe who rea high and 
large Edifice with, weak: and, dun Red 
to dwell in; or they, Who Ren ait ee 
the Weakneß and, Rottengeſß f thoſe Ma- 
#6xjals, and being unable to get any; that atę 
ſounder or ſtronger, and fearing leſt they 
mould be craiird by the Fall of dich a Build- 
ing, and buried under the Buins of it.; 
rather chooſe to. getire inge ſome hojlow 


Tecure both thembezves and this M Moveables 


and Proviſions 11914. 


11414 


der d into the Fm of a —— compoꝶd of 

all its Parts, and put in à Condition to de- 
fend it elf againſt the Inſults. of the Dag 
matiſts. Fe Enpiricus is a ſufficient 
Witneſs of it, who has left us an exact De- 
ſcription of this modeſt Doctrine of the 
Scepiicks, compos d of all its Parts nicely 
connected and join'd together; Time has 
cconſum'd ſeyeral other Works which taught: 
the ame Things that Sextus. did, 
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TFHER wal de de Aiffzult 62 
— u t6/diſittahgle Sur Felyes from the 

* Pikemma, avhith/ you. fancwinſat 
ni6unfabIs{ wlleh you-urgue thusl: THEE, 
when de Rita that werbung is either 
true 3 it HOS that 
here is ſomething true, and conſequently 
War e e Aniaken; but if In Airming 
that there: s nelther” TiuitR nor Faſhood, 
& do not lſpeske Trench, it:follows that we 


Alle: This Argurgent amousts to about 


bs Thilth as thut Which you objected befote, 


vis; that Wen 1 ſay 'that we can conipre- 
hend nothing, and that we ought to affirm 
nothing, I do atleaſt comprehend and affirm 
that I ſnall therefore make uſe of the lame 
Anſwer, vis. that when I maintain that 


there is nothing true or falſe, this Pro- 
poſition” doth likewiſe include it ſelf, and 
is no Way excepted from the general Rule 
which pronounces that there! is nothing either 
true or falſe. c 


O 4 You 
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Y o U will more plainly ſee, what this 
Argument amounts to, if we — it into 
form, as you will ſer preſently. © When 1 
ſay that there is nothing either tf Aut or Falſe, 
I room ſpeak Truth or Ido not; If Iſpeak 
Truth, 1 mul have affitm d a Falſhood, when 
I affirm d that there was neither Truth nor 
Falſhood; if what J faid be falſe, when I 
affirm that nothing is either true or falſe, 
this Propoſition which 1 advance muſt conſe- 
quently. be falſe, vig. that nothing is either 
true or falſe. Whence it Sen that 
whether 1 ſpake true or falſe, when I ad- 
van d that Propoſition that nothing, is cither 
_— or falſg, the Propoſition it ſelf muſt be 

. 5 
Ix order to anſwer this Argument, 4 
need but deny your firſt Propoſition of 
which it conſiſts, I mean your Major, which 
is as follows; that — I fay, vig. that 
nothing is either true. or falſe, muſt be either 
true or falſe ; for this is begging the Queſtion 
with a Witneſs, ſceing you take, that for 
granted and certain, which is now in Que- 
ſtion, vir. that there is no Propoſition but 
What is either true or falſe; for we affirm 
on the contrary, that nothing is either true 
or falſe: Vour reaſoning therefore being 
founded upon this Propoſition which is 
doubtful and uncertain, the Concluſion 
you draw from it muft- be null and 
void. N ; 


THE 
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 HuMan, UNDERSTANDING. 


10 1 HE School doth give us an Example of 
ſuch: another Argument, which they call 
Aſyſtates, that is, ſuch as cannot . Fabra. 
They ſuppoſe that a Man has dream'd, that 
we ought not to mind or give. Credit to 
Dreams; upon which they reaſon thus : If 
the Man believes his Dream, he will at the 
ſame. Time both believe and disbelieve 
Dreams: He will believe Dreams, becauſe 
he gives Credit to that, and he will not 
1 e Dreams, becauſe he gives Credit to 
that which forbids to giye Credit to any. 
If on the other Hand he doth not give Cre- 
dit to that Dream, he will ſtill both believe, 
and at the ſame Time disbelieve Dreams: 
He will believe them, becauſe he doth what 
the Dream bid him do, vzz. not to believe 
Dreams, and he will not believe Dreams, be- 
cauſe he doth not believe that which forbids 
him to give Credit to Dreams. Theſe Pro- 
poſitions do ſeem to contradict and over- 
throw one another; but the ſame Solution 
will ſerve for theſe, as for the preceding 
ones, Viz, that this Dream, by forbiding any 
Credit to be giyen tq other Dreams, doth 
- likewiſe forbid 7 it to it ſelt; and this Dream- 
cr will not therefore refuſe to credit Dreams, 
becauſe he believes in this, but only being 
fore warn d, tho' not perſuaded by it, he 
will look upon this, as well as all the reſt, 
as falſe and not worth minding. 
NEITHER will it be a hard Task to 


confute what you think amounts to a De- 
PPT | monſtration, 
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mibnfitdtivns, orie Proofi4vebritns 
to ſhew that ere 0 . 
prove 4 of thi 

it will Fol 5 . 117 
OD, becauſe every pte 
Reaſon, is [8.7 If Liv fo | 

may Y de fi Bemöpft 

which you bring to lt 
not prove it at all. 


2 
ViS. that Eery 
from F 4855 e 
prove. heh 1 andertbo 0 
was. no N gs ofs, 1 
uſe of, ouglit to be inclyded with the Mt, 
and ſo deltroy | theres along wich tier; 
but youll” ply, BE if theſe Pt66; be 4% bn 
and incfeltual; it fo 145 thete aft Be 
monſtrations, ſeeing th 7 91 hich Tal. 
ledg'd ag Salut t. ate inlet Tf rhar 
theſe preufs ate not tue ide den Mötllitt 
that is certainly ſo : Ion Hkewiſe Tharthic 
conclude not with any certainty; Feeitg 
there is nothing infallibly certain; Toby tay 
that they are probable, but thar which js on 
probable, is not infallibly ſure, which” 
ought to be in order to amount to 4 De! 
monſtration. ek Fil ded 
As for the other' Arg gument which the 
Epicureans alledge at us, I look upon it 
as mere triffling and childiſh : They ſay 1 — 
eit er 
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either we know what Demonſtration is, or 
we don't know it; if we know it, it follows 


ap it; We ate "very filly and ram to op- 
ste a Thing which we know nothing of 


I anſwer, that this Argument proves too 


much, and conſequently that it proves no- 


thing. It 77 7 much, becauſe it may 
be made uſe of againſt thofe who ſhall deny 
the Exiſtence of any fabulous Creatures, ſuch 


as Griſins, Centiurs;, Chimeras and the like; 


for an Epicurean will ſay, that either they 
know what Centaure, Griffing, fc. are, or 
they do potz if they do know, then it fol- 


lows that there are Centauſi, &c. if they 
don't know, he will modeſtiy tell them that 
they are a pack of Dunces, for oppoſing 
What they dont know but tho. there are 
neither Demonſtrations. nor Centaurs, we 
may nevertheleſs frame ſome Ideas of Things 


- . 


that are not. and geaſon about them as if 
het We ;.-4. + - 
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0 H A P. XIV. 
Anſwer to the diaz Objettion. | 


OU R next Objeftion is, That if 
od had fo form d us, that we ſhould 
be always miſtaken, even in the 
plaineſt and moſt evident Matters; we ſhould 
be forced to on that God was the Deceiver, 
which cannot be ſaid or even ſuppos d with- 


out the greateſt Impiety: It belongs to Des 
Cartes to anſwer that Objection, ſeeing he 


is the Author of this Reaſoning, which I 


have only mention d without approving of it; 
for our holy Religion teaches us quite other 
Things. But ſuppoſe your ſelf to be now 
diſputing with Des Cartes: He will · not fail 
telling you, that though God had ſo form'd 
us that we ſhould be always deceiv'd, yet 
would it not therefore follow that God was 
the cauſe of it; for ſince we own that he has 
form'd us of ſuch a Nature, that we are of- 
ten miſtaken, without daring therefore to 
lay the Blame on him, ſo neither ought 
we to do it, tho we were always miſtaken. 


BE- 


A 


ſo form 
ſtaken, 
Reafon for 'our laying 
Charge; unleſs we could prove that he had 
likewiſe ſo made us, as that being always 
miſtaken, we ſhould nevertheleſs till certain 
ly believe that we were in the Ri 
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BESIDE 8, ſuppoſe that God had actually 
d us, that we ſhould be always mi- 


yet would not this be a ſufficient 
the Deceit to his 


ght; in the 


ſame Manner as we cannot call him a Liar 
. whotells a fabulous Story as ſuch, but he, 
who goes about to perſuade us that it is true, 
may juſtly be calld ſo; or as we cannot call 
him a Cheat, who ſells an old. Houſe which 
is made up of rotten and bad Materials, but 


him who ſells ſuch a wretched and batter'd 
Building, and endeavours to perſuade the 
Buyer that it is ſound and good; we ſhall 
rather eſtcem the former an honeſt Man, if 


he diſcovers the Defects of it to the Man 
that intends to buy it. 


Such e may likewiſe ſuppoſe the Con- 


duct of God towards Mankind: He makes us 
ſenſible of the Unfaithfulneſs of our Senſes, 


of the Deceitfulneſs of our Reaſon, the 
Weakneſs of our Underſtanding, and the 
Obſcureneſs and Uncertainty of our Per- 


ceptions: He fore warns us by the Oracles of 


his holy Word, which J have before quoted, 
by = very nature of our Reaſon and 


| Senſes, and by our own Experience. For 
after we have found that we are often de- 


ceivd, we _ to think that we may be 
always decciv'd, or that if it happens at any 
Time 
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hews. to be 
and tlie very, Truth itſelf 
when he pd 714 to give us Notice. that; 
e are. ſubject to Error, andiſthat we:yery, 
often, fall. into it; and exhorts us 15 1 88 
ward and continual . Motions of his Spixit, 
that we ſhould look for a certain Knowledge 
of Truth, not from our Senſes. or Neaſon, 
but from him through Faith. | 
Ir would moreover prove more advan- 
tagious if God had debarx d us from the 
Knowledge of Truth, than if he had left 
us an open and caſy, Way to come at it; for 
when we are once fully. perſuaded, that-we 
Cannot attain to any clear,..cortain and per- 
fe& Knowledge of Truth, we ſhall. be: very 
apt to ſuſpend our Judgment, and ſo ; ſhall 
never be deceiv d. Whereas on the contra- 
xy, We. hall be very often deceivd, if we 
hape to come to the Knowledge of Truth 
in; this Eife: Thus may Des Cartes defend 


himſelf from their Attacks; but it is his Bu- 
ſineſs and not ours, who: are far from PIC» 
tending to maintain his Opinions... III 
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SOME ting to your lud, at | 
8 — wur important Objetion, 
SSN in which you fap, that our ſuſpend- 

ing dur 1 and our Aſſent doth | 
alirnatei us from the Submiſſion which we 
deo Raith, and: opens a Door to the 
Corruption of Manners. But we ſhall not 
beat a BO how to reconcile Faith to Rea- 
fon; . and the former hath lirtle to fear from 
the latter; for Rtaſon hath its Light, tho 

it be but n obſcure one; but it can never 
draw: from it, any more than from the Senſes, 
er: fm Nature, all the neceſſary A ſſiſtances 
in order to attain: to a firm and certain 
Knowledege of ruth. But as to the Rnow- 
ledge ich we' receive from that "divine 
Light, which enlighens our Underſtanding 
above; the Laws of Nature, we ' ought to 
fubniit entirely to it and when we have 
once veceiyd the Faith, we are bound to 
ve up to the precepis of it; but thongh we 
had not this holy Rule, we have the Laws 
and Cuftoms- Whieh would artet 1 us in the 
eee ou Lies. 
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As to Tertullian's vehement Declaration 
in Fayour of the Senſes, that by n i 
them We quite overturn this State of Life, 
rb the Order of Nature, blind the Eyes 
of Providence, &c. they are but the old 
Complaints of the Dogmaticks, and which 
I think I have already ſufficiently | anſwer d 
throughout this whole Eſſay; and I think 
that he needed not to have drawn his Proof 
from our Saviour's Humanity, which being 
hypoſtatickly united to the Deity, muſt cer- 
tainly be as free from Error, as it was from 
Sin. As for the Apoſtles and other Saints, 
whoſe Deeds and Words ſery'd to the Pro- 
pPagation of the Goſpel; God took ſpecial 
Care to preſerve in them all poſſible Fide- 
lity of the Senſes, and 9 of Rea- 
ſon, and by his Grace and holy Spirit, has 
preſerved them from all Error. 
T likewife agree with St. Auſtin, that 
without Aſſent there can he no Faith; but 
then I ſay, that the Aſſent which Faith - re- 
quires is of a different Kind from that which 
is requir'd by Reaſon. It is with Juftice 
that he baniſhes all Doubts from the City 
of God, if thoſe Doubts are brought into 
Matters of Faith, or any Way endanger it: 
He affirms that we may attain to a full and 
certain Knowledge of Truth by the Help 
of Reaſon; I grant it, but that Lawler 
will only have the higheſt human Certainty. 
And St. Auſtin himſelf doth elſewhere ac- 
knowledge, that that Certainty is but weak 
| and 
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and imperfect: That our Underſtadi 
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ng being 
plunged into the filth of Fleſh and Blood, 


and cover d with the Darkneſs of Error, ſees 
but obſcurely, and is not able to behold the 


Brightneſs of Truth: But let us reaſſume 
the Thread of their Objection. 


Ix, ſay you, we refuſe to liſten to Reaſon; 2 
we overturn this Foundation of Religion, 
which Reaſon had ſettled in our Minds, that 
God is. In order to anſwer this Objection, 
I'muft remind you, that we have two Ways 
of coming at the Knowledge of God, the 
one by the Help of Reaſon, and with the 
_ greateſt human Certainty 3 the other by 
Faith, and with an entire divine C ertainty. 


And tho we cannot acquire a more certain 


Knowledge by the Help of Reaſon, than 
the Knowledge of God; inſomuch that all 


the Arguments which the Wicked oppoſe 
againſt it are of no force, and may caſfi ily 


be confuted ; nevertheleſs, this Certainty i is 


not entirely perfect. 
HEN c E it is, that the Fathers of dhe 
Church ſcarce believ d that a Man did know 
God, who knew him only by Reaſon, and 
not by Faith ; and made fo little account of 
that Knowledge of God, which we have 
by the Help of Reaſon alone. What elſe 
can Tertullian mean by thoſe Words I quoted 
before, To whom is God made known with- 
out Chriſt? To whom is Chriſt known 
without the Holy Ghoſt? Or to whom is 
the Holy Ghoſt imparted without the Ca- 
crament Af Faith? (Tert.de Anim. cap. 2.) 
| P What 
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| (Athan, ad + Kent 
ſtom, when he laughed at thoſe Philoſophers, 


talen, and often contradicted one another. 


of the Wearness of 


What means St. Athanaſius, when he tells 
Serapion, that the Deity is nat underſtoud 
by us by Reaſoning and Argument s, but by. 
Faith, and by holy and pious Medit ations. 
What meant St. Chryſo- 


who could not be perſuaded that the World 
was created out of nothing, and yet could 
eaſily believe that God was without Begin 


ning, and unbegotten, though this laſt ap- 


paar d more incredible, and that we know 
15 the one nor the other from Reaſon, 
but, by Faith ? (Corr Hom. 22. in Epiſt. 
ad Hieb.) 

B: 4 5 AT means hae de gas, 

in 1, Queſt. 3. Lib. x.) that t 

7118 1 God is, be net very ei- 
dent, and cannot be. fully 1 1 
it it ne vert heleſi naturally Us probe, Wh Which 
Teſtimony is alledg'd by Biel (in 1 Di, 2. 
Queſt. 10. Art, 3. Dub. 1. hen he de- 
clares, that we are ſufficiently, ibo not evi- 
dently and abſolutely ſure, that there muſt 
he. a firſt Being, Author 7 Preſervation, 
as well as there is a firſt mg „Author 
of Creation. We may likewiſe bring the 
Teſtimony of Thomas Aquinas (Tom. 2. 2. 
Queſt. 2. Art. 4.) who lays, that human 
Reaſon is very defettive in buman Mat- 
ters, and that which plainly ſbeuis it 6 
that thoſe Philoſo wphers who following ; 
ture, have apply d themſel ves to the S ri | 
of human Things, , have been often mi- 
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In veder therefore to bring Men to a ter- 
tain and indubitable Knowledge of God, 
there was a Neceſſity that divine Things 
ſhould be taught us as Articles of Faith, 
and as the Mord of God who cannot lie. 


Nov tho we may prove the Being of 


a God by Arguments, which being join'd 
together, are of no leſs Weight to convince 
the Mind, than the Principles of Geometry, 
or the Theorems which are deduc'd from 
them, and have the greateſt human Cer- 
titude ; yet ſince ſo many eminent Philoſo- 
phers have openly oppoſed thoſe Principles, 
it is very plain that there can be no perfect 
and full Certainty, either in that natural 
Knowledge which we have of God, and 
have acquit d by the Help of our Reaſon, 
or in that Science which is founded upon 
the Principles and Theorems of Geometry; 


but only a human Certainty, ſuch as I ſpoke 


of before, to which nevertheleſs every wiſe 
' Man ought to ſubmit his Underftanding : And 


this is no way repugnant to thoſe Paſſages 
taken out of the Book of Miſdom, (Ch. xiii. 
1 and Seq.) or the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
(Chap. i. 20.) which declare thoſe Perſons 
mad and inexcuſable, who from the Works 
of the Creation, could not clearly fce and 


underſtand the Power and the Godhead ot 


the Creator; for, if I may be allow d to uſe 
FVafquez's Words, (in Thom. i. Part) The 
Holy Scriptures only intend to affirm by 
theſe Words, that there is ſtil} a ſufficient 
Teſtimony of the Being of a God in the 
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Fabrick of this World, and in his other 
Works, to make Men ſenſible of it; but 
they are not. fo ſollicitous whether that 
Knowledge be certain and perfect; for 
thoſe Words, are ſeen, or are beheld, in their 
common and uſual Signification; do - ſignify 
any Knowledge of the Underſtandmg with 


à determinate Conſent. He adds ſoon af- 


fer, for if any one ſhould deny our Savicur, 
that which would render him inexcuſable, 
would not be, becauſe he might have had 


ſuch a ſort of Knowl:dge, or evident Ar- 
2 of him; but becauſe he might have 


enown him 
Knowl. dge. 3 
I 18 not therefore without Reaſon that 
Suarez affirms, That the natural Evidence of 
this Principle, that God 1s the firſt Origin of 
Truth which cannot deceive, 1s neither 
neceſſary, nor ſufficient to perſuade us, by 
the Faith which is infusd in us, to believe 
what God has revealed. (Suar. Diſp. 3. de 
Fid. See. 6.) He afterwards proveth by Ex- 


Faith, and by prudent 


perience, that it is no ways neceſſary; for 


ſimple and ignorant Chriſtians, tho*. they 
have no clear or certain Knowledge of God, 
do nevertheleſs believe that God is. Even 
thoſe Chriſtians who are Men of Senſe and 
Learning, as Thomas Aquinas has obſery'd 
it, do believe that God is, before they know 
him by the Help of Reaſon (Thom. xxii. 
Quæſt. 2. Art. 4, and 5.) Suarez goes 
on to ſhew, that the natural Evidence of that 
Principle is not ſufficient, becauſe that di- 
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vine Faith which. is infusd into our Minds, 


can neyer depend upon human Faith, how 
clear and evident ſoever, as upon a formal 
Object; becauſe an Aſſent of a more firm, 
noble and exalted Nature, cannot receive 
its Certainty and Evidence from one of an 
inferior Order and Dignity. 

TH 1s islikewiſe the Opinion of Thomas 
Aquinas, and many more eminent Caſuiſts, 
not only. concerning Theological, but like- 
wiſe concerning moral Virtues infus'd by 
God; which cannot, by Reaſon of their 
Dignity, be govern'd by natural Reaſon : 
Neither muſt you ſuppoſe this to be contra- 
dicted by the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebr. (Ch. xi. 6.) when he ſays, that he 
that cometh to God, muſt believe that he 
15; for he will have us believe it, not with a 
natural or haman, but with a divine infus'd 


Faith; for he had ſaid at the Beginning of 


the Verſe, that without Faith it was im- 


Poſſible to pleaſe God. The Fathers of the 


Council of Trent (def. vi. cap. 6.) under- 
ſtood it in this Senſe. As for that Propoſi- 
tion of Thomas Aquinas, that we belzeve a 
God, and in God, by one and the ſame Act; it 


we believe that God i-, comes from God 
himſelf, and not from human Nature or 
Reafon. For as Suarez ſays, the Excel- 
dency of the fir/t original Truth deſerves, 


that when the Reſolution is made from the 
material to the formal Object, the ſame 
formal Object ſhould not be reſolu'd into 
. _ F 1 another, 


1 os 


doth only teach us, that divine Faith, by which 
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titude Faith coming to join it ſelf, inſtead of 


fee 


the Wiss of 
another, but be believd for its own. Evi 
dence; becauſe it can bear Witneſs of it 


As to what you add, that it will follow 
that Faith ſhall depend upon Uncertaintiea, 
if the firſt Principles, which are known by 
the Light of Nature, ſuch as this, that 


the ſame Thing can, and cannot be at the 


ſame Time, be uncertain: The laſt quoted 
Divine has given an excellent Anſwer to it, 
(Dip. de Fid. Sect. 3. Art. 13.) f any 
firſt Principle be found inuvolud in the Con- 
fent of Faith, it ſball be beliey'd by Faith, 
and Faith fall not depend upon that 
Principle, as known by the Light of Na- 


ture. As for Inſtance, If I believe that 


God is Trine, I do neteſſartly believe that 
He is not one only Perſon, or that there 
gre Four Perſons, not from that natural 
Principle that every Thing is, or is not, 
as fuch ; but becauſe Faith it ſelf, which 
perſuades me that the Affirmation is, truce, 
aoth likewiſe perſuade me that the Nega- 
tive is faiſe, and ſo of the reſt. 
FAITH therefore doth not depend up- 
on thoſe firſt Principles, but it ſuppoſes 
them as certain, with that ſupream human 
Cextainty I have ſpoken of; to which Cer- 


that higheſt human Certitude they had be- 
fore, they become certain with a divine Cer» 
titude, and this J have already fo fully prov, 


that you ſeem d to me fully perſuaded of it. 
Hence you may eaſily ſee, that as long as 
25 human 
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human Underſtanding doth rely upon Rea- 
ſon, or upon thoſe fitſt Principles, it can 
hardly maintain it ſelf, but aſſoon as Faith 
comes to its Aſſiſtance, it becomes firm and 
unſhaken, as I ſhew'd you before. Reflect, 


I pray you, alittle ſeriouſly upon that com- 


mon Axiom, approv'd and aſſented to by all 


the old Philoſophers ; that ex nihilo nihil fir, 


out of nothing, nothing is made. 
PLATO relying upon the Fidelity and 

Infallibleneſs of this Principle, believ'd that 

the Matter of which the World was made, 


had been eternal, and r:/forle thought that 


the World had no Beginning ; but Faith has 
both diſfallow'd and rejected this Principle: 
Why then may we not believe that the 
ſame Thing may happen to all the other 
Axioms of Philoſophy, by the Power of 
God ? Did not Des Cartes believe it poſſible 
for the Power of God to make the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be at the ſame 
Time? Or that a Propoſition ſhould be both 


ſame Senſe? Hence it manifeſtly happens, 
that when our Reaſon applies it ſelf to the 
firſt Principles, though it finds in them the 


higheſt human Cettainty , they till want 


ſomething to give them a perfect Certitude, 
and that Defect is ſupply'd by Faith. 

A ND not only all thoſe Axioms and firſt 
Principles, but all thoſe Propoſitions like- 
wiſe, which being of ſmaller Extent, do not 
ſo eaſily gain an Aſſent from us, receive all 
their Force and Certainty from Faith; of 


24 this 


true and falſe at the ſame Time, and in the 
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this kind are many of thoſe Propoſitions 
which we find in the ſacred Writings, Coun- 
cils, &c. Such is that Propoſition you men- 
tion d before, vzS. That Chriſt is a rational 
Creature, which acquires their Certitude, 
not only from Reaſon and the Argument 
you propos d, but likewiſe from Faith: 
For theſe and ſuch like Propoſitions, that 


lives, is ſenſible, that I live, exiſt, c. ſince 
[ believe, and know that I believe; all theſe 
and ſuch like, I ſay, will become certain to 
me through Faith: For my Reaſon which 
had found them certain, only with a human 
Certainty, as ſoon as it is aſſiſted by Faith, 


will find them true with a divine Certain- 


ty; ſo that all the Doubts and Darkneſs 
which had poſſeſt my Mind before, will all 
be diſpers d by it, and this, amongſt very 
many more, is certainly a very great Ad- 


vantage which we receive from Faith and 


Divinity, that it confirms our wavering 
Minds, and brings them to a clear, full and 
ccrtain Knowledge of Truth, 

Bur you will perhaps reply, That at leaſt 
the Form, which we call Syllogiſtical, doth 
not come under the Dominion of Faith, 
and that there can be no other but a human 
Certitude in ſuch a Form ; that nevertheleſs, 


the  Certainty of the Concluſion depends 


upon that Form; and that if this Concluſion 
doth belong to Faith, it can only have a hu- 
man Certitude. 


being once enter'd into our Mind, doth 
| cauſe us to embrace and believe both it (elf, 
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Bu r you ought to underſtand, that the 


Certitude of this Concluſion which belongs 


to Faith, doth not at all depend upon the 
Certitude of the Syllogiſtical Form ; which, 
with reſpect to it, is merely accidental, to uſe 
the Language of the Schools; for the greateſt 


Divines, and in particular Thomas Aquinas, 


teach that divine Knowledge is not diſ- 


curſiue or ratiocinative, but ſimple and ab- 
ſolute ; and that our Mind doth carry it ſelf 


by one and the ſame Act towards the ma- 
terial Object, upon the Account of the for- 
mal one; and that by one and the ſame Act 
we believe God, and in God ; becauſe Faith, 


and what ever elſe it propoſes to be be- 
lievd, in the ſame manner as the Light 
doth render both it ſelf and every Thing 
elſe viſible. | 


Ir is upon this account that St. Chryſo- 


ſtom, whoſe Teſtimony I before alledg d, 


doth wiſely ſay, that obſcure Things are 
made viſible by Faith ; and that thoſe, which 


are viſible, are confirm'd and made certain 


by thoſe which are not viſible; and that 


Faith cannot maintain it ſelf, if it doth not 
more certainly perſuade us of the Things 
Which are not viſible, than we are of thoſe 


which are ſo, (Chryſoſ#. in Hebr. xi. 2. 

Homil. 21.) 

As to what relates to the Motives of Cre- 

dibility, which prepare the Mind to the Re- 

ception of Faith, and which muſt, eng” 
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ing to you, be certain not only with the 
higheſt human Certitude, but alſo with a 
ſupteam abſolute Certitude ; I ſhall oppoſe 
to you what Gabriel Biel ſays, (in 3 _ | 
24. Art. 3. Dub. t.) who pretends, that 
in order to the Reception of Faith, it ſuf- 
fices that the Motives of Credibility be pro- 
pos d as probable. Do you think that Chil- 
dren, who haye ſcarce any. uſe of their 
Reaſon, or thoſe barbarous, rude and igno- 
rant Nations, who have nevertheleſs re- 
ceivd the Gift of Faith, do clearly and 
firmly underſtand thoſe Motives of Credibi- 
lity ? No, certainly; but the Grace of God, 
and his inward Light, comes to help and 
ſupport the Imbecillity of our Nature and 
of our Reaſon. 

T ni s is the receiv'd Opinion of our Di- 
vines; Reaſon ſtands in need of this Aſſi- 
ſtance of the divine Grace, not only in groſs 


And illeterate, but even in Men of Senſe 


and Learning: For let reaſon be never fo 
quick-ſightcd, yet it can never impart Faith 
to us, unleſs we be inwardly enlighten d 
by an heavenly Light 5 becauſe, as I obſerwd 
before, divine Faith, being of a ſuperior Or- 
der, cannot derive its Origine from human 
Faith. *Tis for this Reaſon that the Church 
condemn'd the Semi pelagians, who be- 
liev'd that the firſt Beginnings of our Faith 
came, not from God but, from our ſelves, 
and this caus d the Council of Orange to 
paſs the following Decree, ( Concil. Aranſ. 
cap. 7.) that, if any one fhall affirm * 

| an 


Human: UnD8rsTANnDING. 


Natare, without the Enlightening and In. 
ſprration of the Holy Ghoſt, either think in 
4 conformavle Manner, or chooſe, or con- 
ſent to, any good Thing that is preach'd to 
him that concerns his Salvation, be is de- 
ceiv d by a Spirit of Hereſy. ; 

AGREEABLE to which Decree, is that 


of the Council of Trex? (Seſſ. vi. Can. 3.) 


if any one ſays, that, without the prevent- 
ing Afﬀfeſtance and Inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoft, a Man may believe, as he ought, in 
order to have the Grace of Fuſtification 


Such is likewiſe the Doctrine of Thomas 


Aquinas, who ſays, That the Light of 


Faith doth manifeſt the Things that are 
belitwed: And afterwards he ſays, That the 
Faithful have a Knowledge of the Things 
of Faith not after a demonſtrative Man- 
ner, but - by the _— of Faith they 
appear worthy of being believed, (Hom. ii. 
2. Q. 1. A. 4. ad 3. & A. 5. ad 1.) 
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Why the Doctrine of the Academicks 
and Scepticks has been rejected. 


Es for the Reaſons which have caus d 
A the Doctrine of the Pyrrhonians to 
be let aſide, they are far frombeing 
thoſe which you ſuſpect. You fancy that 
it 


Man may, or can,. by the mere Strength of 


confer d upon him; tet him be Anathema. 
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it was rej jected by the Pagans, for fear the 
Sciences ſhould fall into Contempt; tho 1 


very induſtriouſly cultivated by many excel- 


lent Men, who made Profeſſion of, and 


practis d this Art of doubting. You be- 
lieve likewiſe, that it has been rejected by 
the Chriſtians, leſt it ſhould be prejudicial 
to Faith and good Manners; though *twas 


himſelf . doth often mention; or rather, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, that it was reduced to 
fewer Perſons : But it is certain, that the 
Chriſtians had not then as yet appear'd in 
the World, and conſequently — have no- 
thing to fear from the Sceptick Doctrine, 
either as to their Religion or Morals. So 
that it happen'd rather through that Pride 
which is natural to Man, who is naturally 
ſo full of, and ſo ſwelled with an Opinion, 
that his Reaſon ſets him up in a Rank valt- 
ly ſuperior to that of Beaſts, that he is en- 
dow'd with Underſtanding, Capable of Sci- 
ence and Knowledge, and is born to Rea- 


ſon, to know and underſtand ; that he is 


loth to ſee himſelf ſtript of all theſe glo- 
rious Advantages, and in a manner degra- 
ded and condemn'd to the Darkneſs of per- 
petual Ignorance: Tis therefore impoſſible 
for Men to ſuffer themſelves to be undeceiy'd, 
and forc'd out of ſo agreeable an Error: 

They prefer an honourable Folly, to a poor 


have ſhew'd you already, that they have been 


in Ciceros Time that it utterly fell, as he 


and obſcure Wiſdom ; and rather than be 
driven by the Scepticks from their ancient 
fancied 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


fancied Poſſeſſion of Knowledge, as from 
an Inheritance which they hold from Na- 
ture; they will rather chuſe to maintain 
it vi & armis, and like Raviſhers of Rea- 
ſon, and Deſtroyers of Knowledge, will 
fight Sword in Hand, rather than act by 
lawful Ways againſt themſelves, as wiſely 
foreſeeing that it would be a ſure Way of 
being thruſt out of a Poſſeſſion, which they 
have ſo long and fo unjuſtly uſurp'd, 

Y o u plainly ſee now, if I am not mi- 
ſtaken, how weak and frivolous all the Con- 
tradictions and Ojections of the Dogmaticks 
are: However, they might make ſome Im- 
preſſions upon me, if we could find any 
one Sect of Philoſophers that was free from 
them, or if any Philoſophers approvd of 
any other Sect beſides their own; but ſince 
they are at perpetual War one with another 
we muſt not expect them to be at Peace 
wich us; and ſince we make Profeſſion of 
conttadicting all other Sects, if we will 
deal- fairly, we ought not to take it ill if 
we are ſpoken againſt by them; and as our 
Objections do not bring them out of their 
Errors, or make them yield to our Admo- 

nitions, they ought in 8 to give us 
Leave not to be ſurprizd at their reproach- 
ful Speeches. 

THE learned Sc of Pythagoreans, which 
hath attain'd to ſuch a prodigious height of 
Erudition, after it had been tormented with 
an infinite Multitude of Calumnies and ridi- 
culous Taunts, was at laſt reduc'd to nothing; 

| ä 5 


that could afford Matter of Ridicule, and 


to that Sect, were the Cauſe of their being 
fo ſpoken. againſt, as lamblicus believes 


Centuries 805 „ for which he hath had the 


Of the Wzanxmss of 
whether it was becauſe Plato, Ariſtotle, 


it of its * curious Diſcoveries, and. ha- 
ving mended and reform'd them, did appro- 


ſeverd from it, and collected every Thing 


thereby gave occaſion to Banterers to expoſe 
and ridicyle that Sect, as Pornhrry gueſs d, 
Gn vit. Pyth.) or becauſe a certain ſuppo 


ſititious .Lihel, together with ſome ſtrange 


and odiqus Symbols, which were attributed 


(vit. Pyth. Lib. i. _ 2.) nevertheleſs, the 
Contempt into which it was fal'n did 
not - hinder Tamblicus, whom I juſt now 
quoted, nor many more, from cloſely ad- 


- hering to that Party, and boaſting that they 


Were ſupported by the divine Prote&ion, 


upon which they wholly depended and rely d. 


Wu x Reproaches have not been gaſt 


upon the Fnicureaus, for having attack d the 
very Gods themſelves, overtuxg d Religion, 


5 all Morals baniſh'd Modeſty, and 


for having authoriz d Libertiniſm > It is ber- 


came ſo gdious, that the very Fews made 
uſe of the Word Epicure to ſignify Impu: 
dence , Lewdneſs, and thoſe Places that 
were famous for Debauchery; neyertheleſs, 
we have lately ſeen a Man, who bore the 


Character of Prieſt, ſtart up and revive this 


Set, which had been aboliſh'd ſo many 


Ape 


priate them to themſelves, or that they 
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Approbation of many learned and pious 
Perſons. Des Cartes himſelf was not free 
- from Cenſures, tho he has endeavour d to 
demonſtrate the Exiſtence of God, and the 
Difference between Soul and Body: We 
ſee nevertheleſs many Perſons of all Ranks 

and Conditions, Men of Gravity and Learn- 
ning, both profeſs and maintain his Doctrine. 


eee eee 
e eee 
Dye Concluſion. 
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. NC E therefore the Caſe is ſuch 
8 S Y 2s I have been ſhewing you, we can- 
not promiſe ourſelves a more fa- 
vourable Reception from the Vulgar ; but 
neither the Suſpicions which they entertain 
of us, nor the Complaints that are made a- 
y us, ſhall ever be able to make us for- 

ke our Reſolution of following what appears 
to us probable, till we are drawn from it by a 
greater Probability. In the mean time, no- 
thing ſhall force us to own that we know 


ferting ſtill the Freedom of our Judgment, 
to the Approbation of Perſons prepoſſeſs d 
with their own Chimerical Notions. 
Lo uns, I confeſs, (continu'd that excel - 
lent good Man, with his uſual Candor and 
Politeneſs) your Approbation, I ſay, would go 
a great Way indeed to confirm me in my 
Thoughts, and I ſhould be proud of deſerving 
4 it 


what we don't know, or hinder us from pre» 
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it: bot indeed that free and diſintereſted Me- 
thod of Reaſoning which you make Profeſ- 
| fron of, which runs through all Sciences and 
Sects without adhering to any, ſufficiently 
 ſhews that you have ſome Inclination for our 
| Party, or at leaſt that you are not averſe to 
it; tho}, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, I ſhould 
be far from oppoſing you, or from going 4- 
bout to perſuade you to forſake that philoſo- 
phick Freedom of thinking, which you ſee 
me cultivate and prefer with ſo much Care. 

I own, reply'd I, that you have — a 
very great Impreſſion upon me; but tis a 
Matter of Conſequence, and very well de- 
ſerves to be thought roughly and maturely exa- 
min d; tho ſhould any other Conſideration 
engage me againſt the Doctrine, how ſmall a 
Deference ſoever we ought to pay to Au- 
thority, yet yours would be ſufficient to in- 
2 — me towards you, and call me back to 

I had much rather, anſwerd he, you 
ſhould do it out of Friendſhip: than Deference, 
leſt our Diverſity of Opinions ſhould diſturb 
the ſtrict Union, and Uniformity both of 
Life and Studies, which is between us. 

SUCH was the Converſation which that 
excellent Philoſopher and: I had, which, if 
I am able to judge of it, was neither trifling 
nor diſagreeable; for why ſhould I diſguiſe 
it? I freely own I was not alittle ſhaten th 
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